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C^lt)1T)10l  A Í1AOII. 


T)nt)ótAri  An  piAnsAi5. 

Sa  t>tM*ó-Ain  *o’-AOif  An  UigeA|\n-d  -a  1903  *oo  cogAA 

PÁX)|AA1C  \y\AC  piAjAAIf  mA|\  eA5A|\tÓ1|\  A\y  All  gd.Al'OOAW 

SOtniS.  t)A  geA|\|A  fA  pofc  fin  T)ó  nnAif  a tmAiteAt^ 
ifceAc  ’nA  Aigne  niof  T)Ain5ne  nÁ  fiAtti,  pe  peAtiAf  a t)i 
CA^Aite  Af  ceifc  nA  rriAf  Oeo-ceAn^Ain  “oe  t)Áff 

fAOtAif  An  ConnAfCA,  511^  ftiAfAC  te  ]\Át)  An  cfoc  a t)t 
niftl  fOf  1 ^CUffAÍt)  tlUfíOCCA.  níOf  télf  *00  50  fAli> 
Aon  T)eAtlfArh  fogAncA  Af  pÁf  OfíogniAf  t)0  ceACC  fén 
ngAottnnn  ^An  rhoitt  t)e  t>fíg  nÁ  cnigeAt)  tucc  a 
f5fíot)CA  féin  1 ^ceAfc  ca*o  \)a  ticfíocc  Ann  Aguf  50  móf 
móf  CAX)  bA  ticfíocc  Ann  óotn  f a*oa  if  a bAin  te  fgéAtníoóc. 
ntiAif  A cÁini5  Oifín  CAf-nAif  ó Úíf  nA  nOg  A^uf  ntiAif  a 
connAic  fé 

‘‘  cíiifc  pmn  nA  ftóg, 
ní  f aiD  nA  monA*o  Ann  50  fíof 
Ac  fiAtAite,  ftiAt)  Aguf  neAnncó^.” 

Af  An  ^cumA  ^céA^onA  nnAif  a cofnnigeAt)  Aifíf  Af  An 
ng^otvnnn  *00  fgfíobA*ó,  *00  fUAfACAf  50  fAib  fCAn 
nófAnnA  gAn  bfíg  nú  *ofoó  nófAnnA  Af  fA*o  CAféif  ceAóu 
50  bofb  1 féim  fA  ceAngAin  rriAf  *00  beAA  fiAtAite  if 
neAnncóg,  Agtif  ^iifAb  é bA  fiAóCAnAige  Af  *ocúif  nÁ 
iA*o  fAn  *00  *oibifc  Cun  nóf  bfogAncA  *00  ótif  1 bpei'óm 
^nA  nionA*o.  Ilíof  fiAóCAnAige  fiArh  An  *oíbifC  fin  nÁ 
1 ^cúffAít)  f^éAtuíoóCA.  1f  mfj  fSéAt  a cuifcí  ciin  An 
piAffAig  1 noifi^  An  CtAl’ÓIIÍl  ; aó  T)á  UonrfiAife  ia*o 
nA  fgéAtCA,  fé  An  *oéAnAtn  céA*onA  a bío*ó  ofCA.  SeAn- 
fgéAtCA  b’eAt)  lAt).  An  féAtnfÁt)  céA*onA  oftA  : ‘‘  nt 
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T)tit)SlAn  An  PIAUSA15. 


tnife  óe-Ap.  llil  At  iriA|A  -A  cuaIa,  Hi  óvi-At^  At 

VnA]\  -A*OUt)flA*C),  -A^tlf  ni  *OUlDp-A*Ó  -AÓ  b^AéA^A  ^^ú  éiteA^ó  A\\, 
pA*o.”  An  cofA^ó  céA*onA  opt-A  : “ t)í  pe-A|\  -Ann  ^^*00  A^uf 
if  fA^oo  X)u  X)Á  mbCAA  finn  Ann  An  uai|\  fin,  ni  OoaA 
finn  Ann  Anoif  . . T1a  TieAóCfAí  AiféifOAóA  céAT)nA 

lonncA  ; An  *oeife  céA*onA  teo.  t)ío*ó  ^nf  rhAit  50  teof 
A leitéi*oí  1 5Cóif  fCOfuíoóCA  nú  te  tnnnfinc  coif  ceine 
(^b^r  Ciii^e  fin  if  cúif^e  a cúmAX)  ia*o)  ; bíot)  511^ 
ÓCAfC  1A*0  *00  OAlllUgAt)  1f  *00  CteAÓCAt)  Alfíf,  *00  CUI5 
An  piAf f Aó  nÁf  CAiftie  *oo’n  $A0tninn  ia*o  *00  Oeit  1 f íof 
úfÁiT),  nÁf  úAifOe  *00  tnóc  f5fíot)tA  nA  g^otuinne  iat> 
X)o  X)e^t  iriAf  fÁf  fAmptAi  liceAfóA,  nÁf  tAifl3e  *00  tucc 
téigce  nA  gAOtuinne  ia*o  *00  Oeit  ^An  cfoc  ^An  céitt,  ^An 
t>Aim:  Acu  te  cúffAít)  An  gnÁt-fAogAit,  $An  fuitn  acu 
1 ^cúffAíó  léifineAfA.  t)í  Atfú  móf  CA^Aite  Af  An  fCAn- 
fAOgAt  pox)VAó  A^uf  mufAb  lonAnn  if  *OAOine  eife,  *00 
<^6Ap  fé  ^élttCAA  T)0’n  Atfíi  fAn.  Pa*OÓ  *00  UA^At)  An 
f eAnCAibe  1 iÁf  An  ófuinnigte  A^uf  ’o’lnnfCAt)  fé  a óni*o 
f^éAt  Tfo’n  pobAt  te  “ corhfÁ*ó  béit.”  "O’fÁ^  fAn  a fiAti 
cféAn  Af  féim  nA  fséAtuíoccA  óif  níof  *óeACAif  *oo'n 
bnóc  éifce  a X)COit  *o’imifc  Af  An  feAnóAi*óe. 
ní  teiscí  *00  cofnú  50  f ó-obAnn  Af  An  f^éAt ; *00  bAinfeAA 
fAn  *oÁ  mbonnAib  ia*o;  níof  rhóf  *oóib  bfollAó  éisin  pé 
06A5  móf  é.  ní  béifcí  puinn  te  mion  óuf  fíof,  ní  biAffCAí 
^ t CAóCfAí  tnófA  if  imtCAóCA  5finn.  ní  ceA*oui5cí  *oó  fó 
cotri5Af  CAinnue  triAf  ní  f ó rriAit  a cui^ccAf  An  tcAt-foCAt 
A iAbAfCAf  nnAif  A bíonn  An  óuiteAóCA  móf.  -Aó  “ Af 
lonipÁit  nA  n-CAó,  C15  AtAffAó  iia  fSéAt,”  A^nf  nuAif 
A bí  *oeife  te  fé  An  CfCAnóAibe,  níof  itióf  5éitteA*ó 
*00  fé  An  ÓtÓT)ÓfA.  níOf  ÓCAfC  A fÁ“Ó  fCAfUA  nÁ  fAlb  1 
f^éAt  At  “ CAinnc  An  cfeAnóAi*óe  A5  infinc  a óui*o  féin 
eACCf A ” nuAif  nS  bAifigcí  ^tóf  An  cfeAiióAi*óe  a tiiitte. 
tlíof  óCAfC  “ A óÁif*oe  mo  óléib  ” “ a *óAOine  nV  Áf Ann  if 


At]  piAnSAlg. 
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tfi’  ^n^tnx^  ” DO  t-At)-AifX  pe-AfC^  nDuine  -An^itmD  a 

iéigpeA*ó  A11  fSé-At  1 n-u-Ai^neAf  a feom|\A.  t1iO|A  óe^fr 
cI-aoiA  te  feAr.-nófAíiriAi*ó  do  'of^ig  5ti|\  feAii-nof AmiA  iad. 
Sin  é ÁiritAó  A bítí  d*á  DéAnAtri.  Á^tif  éinne  a cuif.peAA 
óun  fSéit  A fíoniAA  A^tjf  tiÁ  leA^pAt)  AiriAó  é DO  |\éifv 

DéAnUA  ATI  cfeAn-p5éit,  if  bCA^  buiDeAóAf  a beAD  i 

tlDÁn  DÓ.  CuijApí  t)éA|\tAÓAf  1 teit  AT1  fSélt,  DO  C|\ÁÓU“pAÍ 
A|T  “ t^lAgtAÓAlb  CAlA*DAn  T1A  ^CeilCeAC,”  DO  ÓÁinpí  5A11 
CjuiAg  5AT1  cAife  Ati  f5|\íobnói|i — Dei|\e  teif 
An  lAfvjTAÓC. 

If  pío|A  50  fAib  An  cÁineAD  fAn  cuittce  A5  cuiD  DCf 
nA  fstiíobnóifíb,  50  mó]\  móf\  óotn  ^ada  if  a bAin  te 
CAinnc  A fSéAt.  t)í  Dnt  Amú  móf  A|a  ótnD  acu  nvíAi|T  a 
trieAfADAfA  CAinnc  ticeAfiAA  a fgjTiobAt),  CAnAifiAinc  yé 
leit  Do  óúmAt)  5An  cíaoi*ó  te  CAinnc  nA  nDAOine.  T)o 
Cvii|A  SéAT)T1A  DeijTe  teif  An  nDnt  Amú  fAn.  A6  do  bí 
CAob  eite  teif  An  ^ceifc  .1.  DéAnAni  nú  cfvoc  IiceAf*óA 
An  fSéit ; A^nf  níO|\  bAC  ceA^Af c nÁ  f AOtAf  An  AtA|\ 
peADAf  teif  An  DCAOb  fAin  De’n  ceifc.  Cuirhni^  a|\ 
ÓéAIDTIA.  bíot)  5U|\  iA|^|TAóc  irióf  bfveAg  De  fSéAt  é a 
ótnn  Duine  AnA-téi^\  AnA-géAf-óúifeAó,  bío*ó  511^  Doittnn 
cÁbAóCAó  All  bunctiAi|Mm  ACÁ  teif,  ní  pÁ^Ann  fAn.  nÁ 
guf  f 5éAt  é 5An  Aon  ó|\oc  Iic|tíoóca.  O blAf  nA  5^ot.ninne 
Ann  aC  nit  biAf  nA  tiCfíoCuA  Ann.  l.eAt)A|\  mó|\  feA*ó  é, 
leAbA^v  If  fiú  fcúiDéAf.  Aó  ní  teAbAf  te  tiAitfif  é,  ní 
leAbAf  fit  é.  1f  flof  nAó  Af  An  teAbAf  nÁ  Af  An  ugDAf 
Af  fAD  AZS  An  toóc.  t1í  óun  fséit  óófAi^  Do  fniotti  a 
bum  An  c-AtAif  peADAf  é aó  óun  jAOtuinne  btAfDA  a 
fSfíobAD  : ni  Af  gnxSfAib  An  CfAogAit  a bío*ó  fé  A5  cuitti- 
neATti  Aó  Af  gn-dfAíO  CAinnce.  If  Af  An  fófD  léifmeAfA 
A bíob  Af  fiubAt  An  CfÁc  f An  A^uf  Af  An  f ófD  50ite  Cun 
f^éAt  A biot)  1 bfei*óm  if  mó  azá  An  toóc.  -Aó  fin  mAf  bA 
géife  le  Duine  éi^in  do  beAbc  a noócfAt)  ftige 
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■otHDól^n  An  piAUSAig. 


*oo'n  óoicóeAíiu^óc  óun  f^é^l  *00  |\íorhAt>,  *ouine  a 
óldoi‘ópe^‘0  te  CAirmc  r»-A  n’OAOine  mA\y  ó^An^rh^mc  av\ 
At  nÁ  bAcp-At)  te  nóf^TinAit)  v\a  feAnóuíoóCiA. 
A^uf  *oe  bfvíg  5U|\  CU15  P^*oíaaic  tn^c  50  |\Ait> 

An  5Á*ó  fAn  Ann  A^uf  t)]AAit  fé  Ann  ^éin  An  neA|\c  t)o 
fr|\eA5|AóóAt)  T)o’n  gÁ-ó,  *00  tÁini^  fé  AmAó  fA  t)tiA*óAin 
A 1905  Af  rtiAóAi|Ae  An  *DubftÁin,  *00  buAil  fé  buille  mAit 
C|\éAn  A|\  An  ^cuAitbe  coíri|\Aic  A^uf  *o'pó5Ai|A  fé  An  cAt 
A|\  A |\Aib  Ann  -oe  fsivíobnóipíb  nA  feAnf^éAt.  “ TOSAJ  AT1  ” 
An  f 51AC  óOfAncA  A bí  A^^e. 

Ceit|Ae  bliAnA  ’nA  t)iAit)  fAn,  a^  |:éAóAim:  fiAji  *00  A|\ 
óújtfAíb  nA  lAeteAncA  fAn,  *00  f5|Aíob  fé  An  óAinnc  feo 
tíof  A|A  An  tTIACAOtll  A5  noóCAt)  a |Aiiin  *00  óÁó. 

“ ‘ losagan  ’ has  been  described  by  an  able  but 
eccentric  critic  as  a ‘ Standard  of  Revolt.’  It  was  meant 
as  a standard  of  Revolt,  but  my  critic  must  pardon 
if  I say  that  the  standard  is  not  the  standard  of  im- 
pressionism. It  is  the  standard  of  definite  art  form 
as  opposed  to  the  folk  form.  I may  or  may  not  be  a 
good  standard  bearer,  but  at  any  rate  the  standard  is 
raised,  and  the  writers  of  Irish  are  flocking  to  it.” 

If  teif  on  5CAinnr  fin  ^ufAb  é a bi  Af  incinn  A5  An 
bpiAffAó  nuAif  A cum  fé  TOSA5^n>  nÁ  eAtA*óA  nA  nuA- 
f^éAUJíoóCA  fé  mAf  A cui5ceAf  if  a CAitigteAf  1 *ociof- 
tAib  lAfAóCA  1,  *o’AifCfiú  ^o  béifinn  A^uf  fuifm  nuA  *00 
óuf  1 bfeit)m  Af  mfinc  An  fséil  gAifiT).  X)einceAf  a 
teitéiT)  1 n^Aó  beo“ticfíoóc  fA  *oomAn  Avtif  ní  AX)tnóóA‘ó 
An  piAffAÓ  5Ufb  ofc  An  ní  é Ann  féin  é ’óéAnArn  *00  tic- 
fíocc  tiA  5-AOtuinne  T)o  ceAp  fé  An  bCAfC  *00  “óéAnAtn 
féACAinc  cionnuf  a éifeocAt)  lei,  mAf  ní  féi*oif  a otcAf 
nÁ  A fCAbAf  acA  An  ní  *00  bfeicniú  1 gccAfC  50  “oci  50 
n-oeinceAf  é.  ‘‘  'Ca\\  éif  a cuigceAf  gAc  beAfC.”  Sé 
f f6A5f  A A tAbAff  At)  f é Af  A.n  ué  A*oéAf f At)  “ nÁ  *oein 


■outtSVÁii  An  piAUSxMS. 
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nof  nil  r\Á  bpf  nóf  ” nÁ  “ ní  ctii\cAi\  ^:íon  nuA  1 
t-Aít)  teótAM(K ; nú  mÁ  cu|\c^|a,  b|Mfce-A|\  riA  riÁ|\t>Aí 
*ooi]\ce<A|A  An  pon  A^ny.  imtige-Arm  nA  nÁytA^  ^An  c-Ai|\l3e. 
AC  cufC-Af  -ATI  poti  niiA  1 nÁ|\cAít)  riuA  A^tif  coimeÁ*ouA|\ 
iAT>  AHAon.”  Ctm  T1A  tTeAtA*óAn  fAin  t)’f:oittfiú  *oo’n  pobAt, 
iTíO|\  ttii5  yé  5tí|Tt)  peAjTivA  *oó  |tit*o  a *óéAripA*ó  yé  nÁ  r^éAt 
T)o  óúmAt)  uAit)  -peiri  x>Á  |réi|\.  t)’fin  yé  nt)eA|\  t>ó  cotri 
yAX)A  A^tif  A tui^iin  A Ai5ne,  cuitrmeAíri  a|t  An  f^éAUnocc 
1 nAon  co|A. 

pé’|T  *ooniAn  é,  yé  “ ÍOS-Ag^^  ” óéAt)  ia|\|\acc  a 
’óem  fé  Af  fSéAt  *00  ceApAiQ  A^tjf  cÁ  a lÁn  toóc  Ann  niA|v 
le  niA|Tt\Aóc  x>*Á  fAgAf.  Tlít  An  fSéAt  có|taó  *oeA5óúmcA. 
Uá  cti|A-fíof  pAT)A  5An  pninn  bjríg  nÁ  éipeAóc  teip  a\\ 
SeAn  tÍlAiriAf  ; cÁ  beAfniA  occ  nú  nAOi  leACAnAó  i’oi^r 
cofAó  lom-*oí|TeAc  An  f^eit  A^uf  An  céA*o  CA^AijTC  x>o'n 
ieAnt)  HeAth-óA.  "Oep\ceA|\  50  úpnil  “binge”  go  bAipéi- 
•peAó  Ann  Agnf  go  bpnit  “ mAifin  ” CAji  ceojiAinn  Ann. 
T)o  bjiAit  An  T)occín|i  *oe  11in*oebe|ig  go  jiAib  Impressionism 
Ann  ip  “An  nóCA  CeitceAc”  if  ‘'ftAng,”  go  |\Aib 
béAflAóAf  Agiif  5l^AmA*OAó  b|iéige. 

UAjiéif  'oeAtngAt)  Agnp  mion-'oeAUr gA*ó  X)o  *óéAnAtti  a|i 
An  x>Á  céAT)  Atc  *oe’n  f^éAt  X)ó,  *oo  óm|i  fé  *oeiíie  te 
n-A  óAinnc  mA|\  peo  : — 

The  present  specimen  is  particularly  vile,  though 
apparently  intended  for  a classic.  . . . Considered 

as  an  emanation  from  these  [Pearse’s  educational  in- 
fluences] then  if  Irish  Literature  is  the  talk  of  big,  broad- 
chested  men,  this  is  the  frivolous  petulancy  of  latter-day 
English  genre  scribblers  and  their  utterance  is  as  the 
mincing  of  an  under  assistant  floor-walker  of  a millinery 
shop.” 

UÁ  cui*o  T)e’n  pijunne  f a triéi'O  pin  go  téip  cé  nÁp  *óein 
An  T)oócúiji  Aon  lAppAóc  Ap  buncnAipim  “ TOSA5AITI  " 


M 


“out)ét-án  Ati  piAnsAig. 


*00  tui^finc  At  An  c-ugT)-A|A  péin  *00  rtj^flú  ; ^gtif  niojA 
téig  fé  tA\y  An  C|Aíotri-A*ó  leAtAnAt  -oo’n  tTlA|\  fin 

féin  geit)im  x>e  *ó^nníocc  lonnxAtn  a fÁ*ó  guf  móf  a^  fxA*o 
-An  céim  Af  AgAit)  An  teAt!)Af  fAn.  UÁ  fé  mAf  *00  t>eAt) 
mAlAifC  ÓéAT)t1A.  TDá  Úunni^  if  xnÁ  t)tJAntii5  S6AT)t1A 
CAinnc  nA  n*OAOine  rriAf  óAinnc  iiceAfóA  nA 
1 miA-liCfíoóc  Áf  fé,  *00  gCAff  IOSA5AÍI  An  cftige 
AmAt  Cnn  eAiA'óAn  nA  tiCfíoóCA  *oo  óuf  1 l3fei*óm  Af 
fuifm  nA  f^éAluíoéUA.  t)'é  meifge  *ont)flÁin  An  piAffAi^ 
é,  ‘ont)ftÁn  nA  íieAtAX)An  1 ^coinne  nA  feAn  f5éAlníoóCA. 
t)’fi^  ^ buAit)  fé  teit  A t)Ain  teif  iriAf  fgéAt  A^uf  if 
T)Á  féif  fin  if  ceAfc  é rheAf. 


CAlblDlOt  xN  T)0. 

“ TosASÁn.” 

UA  Cfí  cféite  nuA  Ag  bAinc  te  “bTOSA5Átl”mAf  fSéAl 
A^uf  if  lAt)  if  mó  A bí  mAf  óúif  AófAinn  nú  mAf  óeAp 
niAgAi‘ó  ó tofAó.  ’S  lAT)  nA  cféite  ia*o  nÁ  (i)  cfoc  An 
fgéit  .1.  An  fSfíobnóif  a beit  Ag  cúmA*ó  fgéib  1 nionAT)  An 
cfeAnóAi*óe  beit  gÁ  infinc — this  ethereal,  extra -corporeal 
omniscient  intelligence,  rriAf  cu^At)  Aif  ; (2)  cof aó  tom 
•oífeAó  An  fgeit — this  now  popular  explosive  opening  ; 
(3)  mion  Cuf  fiof  Af  An  Áic — this  apotheosis  of  the  utterly 
unimportant.  UÁ  Cféit  nAó  iat)  Ann  ^uf  fiú  CAgAifc  *01 
.1.  cuf  fiOf  Af  An  n*ouine.  Tii  fot-á^if  mAócnAtn  éi5in  *oo 
•óéAnAfh  Anfo  Af  nA  ceitfe  cféitib  feo  mÁ’f  Áit  tinn 
ceAgAfC  An  piAffAig  *00  tiusfinc. 

X>o  Cfoc  An  fséit  Af  -octiif.  Seo  mAf  a ótnf  An  T)oócúif 
T)e  llinTiebefs  fiof  Aif  : It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is 
not  the  talk  of  a chronicler  telling  his  tale  of  happenings, 
but  rather  the  musings  of  a hypothetical  extra -corporeal 


“ íosA5^íi-” 
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mtelligence  that  is  oraniscient.  At)ut>4itc  óean^,  bA 

téip  ■oo’n  piA]\fA6  50  ■oeife  te  |\é  cfeAnóái'Oe 

50  |\é  -An  ÓLÓt)ó|\A  1 bpeitim,  A5tif  *00  CeAp  fé 

^éitteAt)  *00^ n At^\ú  fAogAit  fAn  triAf  Ab  lotiArm  if  *OAOine 
eite.  t)A  rhitit)  teif  xt'Á  pn  *oei|\e  ótJ^\  ieif  An  nóf 
bféige  A óteAóCAt)  nA  f5]n'ot)nói|Aí  póf  ’nA  ^cuit)  fSéAt 
.1.  A tei^inc  o|\úA  f6AnóAi*óúe  ia*o  a t>eAt)  a^  infinc 
A 5CUIT)  CAóCjtA  féin  ’oo’n  pobAt  te  conifiAt)  béit.  An 
nóf  fAin  f6A‘ó  A fíot|\ui$eA*ó  An  óui*o  if  mó  *oe  toóCAit> 
nA  snÁt-fséAtníoóuA,  *oa|\  teif  A^tif  x>o  fit  fé  *oÁ  túif^e 
A CAitfeA*ó  nA  f5fíot>nóifí  ‘oíot)  An  púicín  bféi5e  fni  t)e 
feAn  nóf  gtifAb  eA*ó  bA  itiAite  a úiocfAt)  peAbAf  Af  óéif'o 
if  Af  ófoc  ticeAf‘óA  nA  f^éAt.  Af  An  A*óbAf  fAn  níof 
f5fíob  fé  féArhfÁt)  nÁ  bfottAó  aó  tofniii^  50  tom  *oifeAó 
Af  An  f5éAt;  níof  fCAon  fé  ó^n  mion  óuf  fíof  Af  áic  tiá  A|\ 
t)tiine  pé  UAif  A meAf  fé  50  fAib  ^Át)  teif  ; *00  ónif  fé 
ifceAó  50  mion  rnimc  Af  gtuAifeAóc  if  Af  gníomAfAóc  An 
eAcofA.  o'é  cOif  t)ein  fé  iia  neite  peo  50  téif  nA 
f5fíobnói|\  é A bí  A5  cu]\  fíof  Af  óúffAíb  aii  CfAOgAit 
trióif  bfAonAi5  1 nionA*o  feAncAi*óe  nA  ’neofA*ó  aó  a óui*o 
féin  eAóufA. 

Uá  foinnc  T)AOine  póf  Agnf  ’oeifix)  50  mbAineAnn 
tomcbAinne-  aii  cofAi5  T)'á  mbonnAib  ia*o  .1.  bí  SeAn 
íÍlAioiAf  'nA  fui*óe  te  bAif  a “óofAif.  “ By  the  way,’' 
Aft’  An  T)oócúif,  Aguf  m gAn  ^peAnn  a *oubAifc  yé 
“ 'liis  individual  having  been  projected  upon  our  notice 
v/ithout  the  least  ceremony  of  introduction,  has  slightly 
the  advantage  of  us.”  iliof  tuigeAf  fiAm  nop  ^Aot)- 
tAc  introduction  *oen  op  opr)  pAn  aó  pé  'n  T)orhAri  é,  nAó 
mime  Ap  pA*o  1 gcúppAíb  pAogAtcA  A buAitceAp  tim  t)uir.e 
iApAóCA>  gAn  Aitne  ^au  óoinne.  11i  *óéAnpAt)  Ati  Doócúip 
Aon  geAp^n  *oÁ  mb  a gup  mAp  peo  a pgpíobpAí  “ bí  peAn- 
“ouine  Ann  vax>  ó Agup  pé  Ainm  a bí  Aip  nÁ  íllAiuiAp.  Aon 
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lÁ  iirhÁiií  ■oo  Oí  fé  ’tiA  fuvóe  te  liAif  Ati  t)op4if.”  A6  ní 
A*orhóóA*ó  fé,  if  ‘Oóó-A,  50  t>puit  -ati  t)|Aí$  óé^t)n-A  leif  átí 
x>Á  infinc.  Zá  ^rh  cón5A|t-Aóc  CAirmce  ^5  -ati  ^cé-A-o 

ce^nn  mA\\  t>u^*ó  -ati  *oc-A|An-A  ce^rm.  'Oeif\i*o  *o-AOine 
v.aC  AVi  T)oócúi|\  5U|\  mó]A  toóc  -A|a  x^n  fsé-dt  nÁ  íiirmfce-At' 
X)úitin  cé|\t)  é ^'S^V  *óíot)  é,  cioca  |:ei|Atneóif\  é 

-nú  lAfgAifie,  C10C-A  pófc-A  é nú  feATi-rh^i5*oe-Aíi  pi|A. 

XÁÓ  t)A  óurriA  C10CA  *00  féi|A  cú|\]mí  ati  f^éil ; *oe 

t)|^íg  eA*ó,  T)’i:>A5  -ati  pUfvf-Aó  púinn  fém  é.  ‘‘  S^e-At 

A t)í  -0150  te  f5|^íot:)^t)  f'é  cé^T)  ní  if  ^mó- 

*oo’n  f5píot)nói|A  yA  y^n  f^éit  nÁ  ’oítMge 

c-Ainnce  nú  ftriAóc  Ay  -a  pe-Ann.  \X\Ay  fin,  t)í  copnú  óorh 
T)o  ó|\oiPe“lÁ|\  -An  fséit  ^5tif  *00  b’féiT)i]\  *00. 
11Í  *0015  tiom  5upb’  fe-A|A|A-A  *00  óui^e  fin  -Aon  cof-Aó  eile 
nÁ  -An  cofAó  -A  poiltfeoóA.t)  t)úinn  ScAn  ’nA^ 

fui*óe  le  liAif  -An  *oo|AAif,  -An  mAi*oin  T)é  X)oninAi5, 

pobAt  50  iéijt  -A5  ^Ab-Áit  An  t)ótA|^  tA^y^y  A^uf  stop  slé 
Stinn  cUiis  An  Aippinn  a$  coaCc  óuise  te  saoic  Ap  ónnneAp 
nA  niAi*one.  1lux)  eile,  mÁ’f  ceApc  -Asup  mÁ’f  5Á*ó  An 
piofpAóc  *00  inúpcAilc  1 n-Aisne  An  téigteopA  1 *ocpeo  50 
mbeipit)  An  fSéAt  speim  Aip  ó tofAó  A^iif  50  pitit)  a 
fmAOince  Ap  a§ai*ó  teo  Cnn  ciAtt  An  fséit  t)0  *óéAnAin 
AiriAC,  cionnuf  ip  péi*oip  An  fnofpAóc  fAn  *00  óup  1 bpeibni 
Aip  níof  cptnnne  n-Á  niAp  a óuippcAt)  An  AbAipc  cofAis  fin 
é ? T)eipceAp  teip  supAb  é bA  lugA  bA  §Ann  x)o’n  piAp- 
fAó  nÁ  A nobCAt)  *oúinn  ca*o  óuise  n-Á  céi*óeA*ó  SeAn 
1ÍlAiciAp  Ap  x^ippeAnn.  P’é  pún  An  cpeAn*ouine  é -Átri, 
pún  n-Áp  noóc  fé  piArh  te  béinne  beo  aó  teip  An  f ^SApc 
yé  féAlA  nA  pAOif*oine.  -Asup  pé’p  ’oorriAn  é,  ca*o  é An 
•oeippiseAóc  A *óéAnpA*ó  yé  fA  fSéAt  cioca  a noócpAí  é 
nú  nÁ  noócpAí.  P’é  bA  bun  teif  An  pséAt  nÁ  uéi*óeA*ó  fé 
-Ap  AifpeAnn.  P’éisin  *oo’n  piApfAó  é pin  *o^nfinc  óorh 
cpéAn  1 nGipinn  A^up  *o’péA*o  pé  é,  A^up  ’nA  ’óiai'ó  pin,  pé 
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-péin  X)0  tjí  piof  An  |\úin  fin  *0’  -poittfiugAt)  *oninn  nú 

5AI)  A poittfiúgA*ó.  T11aí\  fin,  1 n-ionA*o  toóc  t)’  pAgÁit 
An  f5éAl,i  n-ionAT)  |:ogA  -óéAnAtn  pé’n  ng'OAfx  *oe  t)eAf CAit> 
An  uofAig  obAinn,  fAinUngeAnn  fé  ‘oorn  óifce  a fÁ*ó 
5nt\  ’óeACAijA  A niAtAi|i?:  *00  fgfíobAt)  ^An  An  fgéAt  *00  loc 
Sa  rriéi’o  511^  pÁ’O'p.Aic  TíIac  piA|VAif  ’0|unm  a U\rhA 

te  nóf  An  ufCAnCAroe  óun  Aitfvire  *óéAr,Arh  a|^  nóf  ng*OA|\ 
nA  bCtífópA,  "00  T>ein  fé  An  coAf.u  t)0  péi|A  cn|\pAí  An 
cfAOgAit,  *00  nA  pt\ir.!ie  Agirf  *00  \\éu\  nA  ticpíoóUA. 
1f  téi|\  *00  óÁc  Aiioif  gti|\  éinig  tei|'  ati  nuA  nóf  fo  *00 
buAnú.  0inne  a léigpit)  fgéAtCA  pÁ*ofAic  t1í  ConAij^e  nú 
n.A  f^éAtCA  ^eAff A A bíonn  Ap  p.d1TlTlO  xXll  LxxC  A^uf  An 
Aui  lOCRxMlll  réin,  cípit)  fé  nÁp  bféAg  *oo’n  piAnfAC 
nuAin  A TinbAi-pc  pé  50  |\Aib  “ An  ríiei|\ge  ntíA”  1 n-ÁipT)e 
Aguf  p5|n'obnói|^í  nA  gAottnnne  A5  CAfvjAAin^  30  ceAnn  tia 
ceAnn  pÁ  feol.  Ilí  beA^  *oe  t)eirhne  é fin  nÁc  nóf  1 
^coinne  nÁ*ovi|\A  nA  J-^oUiinne  An  mjA-nóf  fAn. 

ttlÁ  b’pnAc  le  Uióc  iéigce  ÍOSAJ/din  An  uofAC  obAnn 
fAin,  bA  feAcc  bpuAC  ieo  aii  mion  óti|A  fíof  Ap  An  Áic  a 
tCAn  An  cofAc  fAn.  ‘^CnAtA  SeAn  itiAiuiAf  ologÁn  nA  ’ouonn 
A\\  nA  CAttfiAigpeACAib  -|  monAbAp  An  cfftiitteÁin  Ag  fiteAt) 
Leif  An  5CtoóA|\.  CuAlA  fé  fSféAc  iia  cuifv|\e  éif^  ón 
nx)nintin5  Aguf  ^éimneAó  nA  nibó  ón  mbiiAnte  Aguf  ^eAt- 
gÁi]ienAbpÁifce  ón  bpAitce.”  ‘‘Tiiis  cth';rei.l intelligence,’’ 
A|\f’  An  T)oócni|\  Ai|M'f,  “is  petulantly  nice  in  insisting  on 
the  inalienable  riglits  of  trifles  and  perpetually  strives 
to  encompass  the  apotheosis  of  the  utterly  unim- port  ant. 
And  the  m,ore  trifling  an  item,  or,  in  other  words,  the  less 
connection  it  has  with  the  plot,  the  greater  its  irnportaiice. 
But  the  natural  grading  of  the  irriportar.ee  of  things  is 
also  founded  on  Truth  and  all  subversion  of  it  is  a sharx 
and  an  offence  against  Keltic  Art.”  Tli  boAg  t)e 
A]A  An  ^CAinnc  fin  An  CAinne  a *óein  An  T)oóuúif  Cúnó 
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Meyer  x:\^áCz  *oó  tpéitiD  feAti-piUoóc-A.  It  is 
a characteristic  of  these  poexns  (Ancient  Irish  Poetry) 
that  in  none  of  them  do  we  get  an  elaborate  or  sustained 
description  of  any  scene  or  scenery,  but  rather  a series 
of  pictures  and  images  which  the  poet,  like  an  impres- 
sionist, calls  up  before  us  by  light  and  skilful  touches.” 
“ 25  pictures  and  12  noises,”  .*Ooócúi|\  *Oe  ilin*oe- 

t)et^5  contained  within  the  compass  of  330 

words — was  budget  ever  so  stuifed,  or  wdth  gear  that 
kept  up  such  a jangle  i ” Pli  poVAi|\  nú  *óein  pé 
m-A*o  Av\  pexin  *o2.n  gtlxMRO  AgtlS  ITIATII3A1I 
Cúnó  Meyer  “ The  Hermit  and  the  King  ” ; ni  5^*0  -out 
Cun  “ bu*o5en  ” ÍOSA5AITI  *00  Cu|a  -Ap  neAinni. 
X)’i:^n  -An  cpéiC  fin  1 ticfioCc  n-A  me-A'óon  j-AOluinne  : 
n-AC  é ge-AfóiT)  Huinfionn  -a  fSfioU 
X)ioinbu-A*ó  Cfi-Att  Ó ÚutC-Aib 
*Oiombu-A*ó  1-At  éife-Ann  ’o'f Á5Á1I  ; 

^Át  rhitif  r\A  mbe-Ann  mbe-Aó-AC, 

1nif  n-A  n-e-An^  n-015-e-AC-AC  .... 

pó*o  If  Cfuime  cofx\*ó  cf-Ann, 

PCT)  If  fé-Af  u-AiCne  fe-Af-Ann, 

Se-An -Ct^f  if  bfAon-AC  b-AffC-AC 
An  cif  CfAObAC  CfuitneACcAC. 

X)Á  mb'  1AT)  fiti  nA  boCcrhAt)  AOife  tdCa^  féin  iat),  niof 
•OeACAlf  A t^n  fOlblUI-Oi  ’o’fAgÁlt  UACA  Af  An  T)CfélC 
CéA’onA.  Cuifim  1 5C-áf  t3AH-Cí1'inC  filTIGAtlTl  OlJ  ó 

tofAC  -oeife  nú  ci3inu  Ati  rheAt)on  o)X)(:e : 

riA  tAóAin  ’nA  fguAine  Af  CuAn  ^An  Ceo, 

An  eAlA  Af  A bfUAiT)  ’f  í A5  ^tuAifeACc  teo  ; 
riA  béif5  be  meiAif  a^  éifige  1 n-áif*oe, 
péiffe  Am  f A*óAf c 50  CAi*óbf eAó  c-áffbfCAC  ; 

T)aC  An  toCA  if  50fm  nA  T)Conn 
A5  ceACc  50  cot^AC  cofAnnAó  Cfom. 
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T)o  f Strict)  SeÁn  ó Coite^in,  sn  c-<S|A‘0'fite  if  ‘061‘óeAti- 
^ige  *oíot),  -A5  ctif  fíof  T)ó  téiffsfiof  Uige  tnol-A^A  : — 
6it:)ne-án  a's  e-AfCtif  óf  *00  fcu^i^, 

He-Armcó5  fU-A*ó  -Af  úf, 

U^f-Arm  c-AOt  ti-A  fionnAó  fe-AH^, 

A’f  cfónAn  riA  n-eAf  at) 

Uá  fiAii  cféite  fin  50  cféAn  Af  -AnifÁn-Ail!)  n'OAOine 
corn  iriA.1t  ; -A^tif  X)á  t>eACAif  S0A11  O T)tllt)1tl  nú  Cltl. 
CA1S  11Ú  éAtnoHTI  ATl  CtltílC  *00  f-Áfú  le  n-A  Áitne 
AZÁ  fí  lormcA. : 

t)ftnc  if  míotc-A  seAffA., 

Cfe-At-Aif  n<A  ti^obA  fA*o<A 
'PtiA.im  A.5  A.H  mA.CA.tt-A, 

-A^uf  t-áiriA.0  5tmriA.Í  cféA.n  ; 

An  fiormA.6  fUA.*ó  A.f  An  SCAffAi^, 
triíte  tiú  A5  mAfCAi^, 

A^tif  teAn  50  t)nti)Aó  fA  mbeAtAó 
A5  -ÁifeAin  A cult)  5é. 

If  fíof  nAó  tninic  a ctCAccAÍ  An  cféit  fin  1 bpfóf  nA 
J-Aotuinne  a6  Atti.Áin  1 t)fuifm  nA  feofAi*óe  a CAitneAt) 
Corn  móf  fAn  te  tiAigne  An  cfeAnóAit)e  .1.  “ tí  An  tÁif  CÁn 
A5  t)ut  Af  fcÁt  nA  cupói^e  A^uf  aii  Cupo^  A5  ceiteAt) 
uAiti,”  nú  “ t)í  An  StuAg  Si*óe  A5  lomÁinc  Af  An  mAóAife 
A^Uf  t-IAm  tlA  SopÓl^e  A5  CAtAlfC  fOtUlf  t)Ólt).”  1f 
fíof  n-Á  fuit  Aon  cuf  fíof  Af  *óucai5  ÓCAT)HA  mAf  ní 
cuf  fíof  AinmneAóA  nA  ftiAt)  a connAic  SéAt)nA  ó t-Áff 
An  cnuic.  AC  ní  lnonAnn  fAn  A^uf  a fÁt)  ^uf  “ pCACA 
1 5C0inne  OAtAt)An  nA  5CeitceAó  ” é cteAóCAt)  Aifíf. 
tluAif  t)’oif  fé  t)o^n  AtAif  peAtDAf  féin,níof  rhórf  teif  x>Á 
CAibit)iot  t)o  f5fíobAt)  ’tiA  S5^AL  pCl)l  A5  cuf  fíof 
Af  An  ^cuAift)  A tu5  fé  Af  An  ITlAn^AfCAin.  “ The  Iri-h,’^ 
At)ubAifc  An  T)occúif  1 nÁic  éi5in  eite,  “ took  the  sunset 
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for  granted”  Ac  ní  f^n  nÁ  50  nse-AtAX)  a 5C|A0it)e 

1 5C0trmui*óe  a O^reicfiTic  ’oóit)  “ati  CAtAifi,  An  ci|\  if 
logAf  nA  fpéife.”  Híof  *óein  An  piAffAó  aó  fitteAt)  tAf 
nAif  Af  feAn-cféit  $ao*óIai5  a t)ío*ó  Af  ÁitneAóc  An 
*ooínAin  Acu  fA  CfeAn-f lUoóu,  ntJAif  a óuif  fé  fíof  50 
mion  OeAóc  Af  Af  Aifi^  SeAn-ítiAiuiAp  A^nf  é nA  fuit)e 
te  tiAif  ATI  *oofAif  Af  rnAi*oin  X)é  X)orhnAi5. 

S’í  An  ceAtfAniAt)  cneit  a OAineAnn  te  liíOSAg^tl  50 f 
miAn  tiom  CA^Aifc  ‘oi  Anfo  nÁ  An  cuniA  ’nA  ^cvnfeAnn  An 
piAffAó  fiof  Af  A11  n’ouine.  Hi  *oeifim  511  f cféit  niiA  Af 
fA*0  Al^e  1.  Ua  fi  Af  fCAOAf  A3  An  AtAlf  peA*OAf , A3  An 
ScaOac  A3iTf  A3  A tÁn  eite  r.AC  ia*o  ; aó  cá  fí  níof  cfinnne 
níof  cviAf*oui3te  A3  An  OpiAffAC,  *oAf  tioni.  HuAif  *óeini- 
mí*o  rnACunAríT  Af  ati  3ctn*o  feo  *oe  céifX)  An  f3éAUn*óe — 
A3irr  f’í  An  óuit)  if  cÁbAóUAige  *01  í — if  téif  30  Ofint  *ÓA 
óumA  f é teit  ’nAf  3nÁtAó  í cteAÍcAt).  UÁ  Af  *octiif  cúnuAf 
beAcc  A tAOAifC  Af  t)eitt)  if  Af  peAffAin  if  Af  nieon  aii 
*ouine,  A inrinc  *oúinn  a AOif*oe  acá  fé,  *pac  a fút  if  tuirne 
A óeAnnAÓA  A3ur  rriAf  fin,  pé  rriAf  a t)eineAnn  aii  U/<^XA1f 
peA*OAf  1 T)CAO0  CoftriAic  t!)Áitte.  “ ÚÁini3  att  bÁitte 
ifceAó.  tlACA  t)Án  Aif.  pttnc  Aif.  puf  móf-óúifeAó  Aif. 
CAincín  f.AniAf  Aif.  tHuineÁt  beAtuigúe  Aif.  CAfó3 
t)féi*Ge  3tAf-óAOfAc  Aif.  t)ot3  rnóf  Aif.  CotpAí  Aif. 
t)ACA  Cfoni  “OfAigin  *óuiO  ’nA  tÁini.  é A3  cneAT)Ai3  if  A3 
féi‘oeA‘0.”  1f  mAf  fin  if  nnnicí  a *oeini:í  cuf-fíof  Af  An 
nx>nTne  f a $AOUnnn  ; -if  eot  *00  óÁó  cionnnf  niAf  a cufCAf 
fíof  Af  tAoópA  nA  r>finn-f3éAt  nú  Af  f péif-OfuinneAttAil> 
nA  nAiftin3.  Ua  An  nóf  ceAiDnA  A3  ait  SeAOAc.  Seo  rriAf 
A ’óeineAnn  ug-OAf  SAfAnAc  mA3At)  fé’n  nóf  (mAf  CÁ  fé 
coicóeAnn  1 ticfioóc  3AÓ  cife)  : I may  tell  you  that  his 
eyes  are  pale  blue,  his  features  regular,  his  hair  silky 
brown,  liis  legs  long,  his  head  rather  stooping,  his  mouth 
comxnonl3"  closed.  Theie  are  the  facts,  and  3 0U  have 
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seen  xnucli  the  same  in  a nursery  doll.  Such  craft  is  of 
the  nursery.”  Hi  m-A|v  fin  ^ *oeinre-df  f^  ‘ ‘mi-A-JUiAife-Aóc” 
e.  50  ne^ni-T)ífeAó  c^p-Ai*ó  *oof  neiciO  feo 

t)’féiT)i|i  AÓ  cufu^f  -An  ‘onine  féin  ’nA  fcei li t>e At ai*ó  óf 
5cóif,  é ’iiA  gnÁt’fioóc,  é A5  *oéAnAni  An  gnÁt-gníni,  é 
tUAf  A*oeifr:eAí\  1 ^CAinnc  nA  n*OAOine,  ’nA  feAfAtn  Af  a 
CAfn  A01Í15  féin.  Seo  rriAf  a ríiínigeAnn  llofoeÁfT)  TTIac 
SuiAt>nA  é : To  embody  character,  thought,  or  emotion,  in 
some  act  or  altitude  that  shall  be  remarkably  striking 
to  the  eye,  the  hardest  thing  to  do  with  words,  the  thing 
v/hich,  when  once  accomplished,  equally  delights  the 
schoolboy  and  the  sage,  and  makes  in  its  own  right  the 
quality  of  epics.”  T)o  xiein  An  cAtAif  peA*OAf  An  rniof- 
OaiIu  fin  niiAif  x)0  ótiif  fé  'OiAfnnii*o  biAt  óf  Áf  5Cóif. 
Cé  né  An  ‘otiine  nAó  téif  *00  An  fiopA*oóif  meA*óon  AOfCA 
ilAt  11*0  A fAnA*Ó  1 mUéAt  *OOfA1f  A flOpA,  A gllAlA  teif  An 
uffAin  A^uf  é A5  féAóAinc  fíof  An  bótAf,  fUAf  An  bóCAf, 
A^tJf  nÁ  féA’OfA’ó  pféAóÁn  ceAóc  -áfo  An  UótAif  AmiAf  1 
5An  fiof  T)ó  ? AC  CAT)  é An  méi*o  eoiAif  a fUAifeAniAf  Aif 
if  A fÁ*ó  50  Ufiiit  fé  Corn  fo-feiCfe  fin  óf  -df  5Cóif  ? tlí 
ctmtnn  iiotn  ^uf  innfeAt)  ’oúinn  aó  50  fAiO  fé  tiAt.  X)o 
Cuif  An  cAtAif  peA*OAf  Ánn  An  *otiine  tiAt  f Ain  1 ftnAeAin  a 
oif  Af  peAUAf  An  -T)orhAin  *o’á  tféiciU  irieoin  if  peAff au. 
tlíof  gÁ*ó  A ttntle  *00  *óéAnAtri  ; zÁ  An  *ouine  ’nA  fceile- 
OeAtAi*ó  of  cóif  nA  fút  feAfCA.  Sa  fSéAl  fo 
*00  t)ein  An  piAf f aó  lAff aCc  Af  An  X)Á  tfÁi^  t)o  ffeAfCAt. 
InnfeAnn  fé  50  fAiO  SeAn-tÍiAiciAf  “ ’nA  feAn-feAf  Cf íon 
CAitce,  A ÓUIT)  SfuAi^e  tiAt-t)Án,  fuic  *nA  éA“OAn,  a flin- 
neÁin  CfomtA,”  aC  nAC  lonAnn  fAn  if  a fÁ*ó  sufAt)  é 
SCAH-ThAiciAf  A t)í  Ann.  TDífigeAnn  fé  AnfAn  Af  tf éitit) 
if  Af  OéAfAiU  An  cfeAnxmine  T)o  téifiú  50  mion  if  50 
UeAóc  T)i:iinn  A^uf  if  beA^  mÁ  ZÁ  Cféit  nú  béAf  oftA  nAó 
■ouAt  *00  5aC  feAnT)uine  fA  *ootriAn  a -óeineAnn  CAi*ofeAtn 
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“ Í0SA5A11.” 


te  |\u*OAí  t>eA5A.  ati  *ocAot)  eite,  eij^igeAnn  niof  peA|\|\ 
teif  ^ríÁt-fMOóc  An  cfeAn’oinne  *00  noóCA*ó  A^uf  picciui|\ 
buAn  A poittfiugAt)  *oúinn  nuAit\  a óvnfeAnn  fé  fíof  ai|\ 
rriAf\  feo.  : An  cé  a gAbpAt)  An  bócA|A,  fitpeAt)  fé 

•oeAtt)  ctoióe  nú  mAjArrmif  a t)i  Ann — pin  no  *ouine  mA|\t> — 
rriAp  ni  ó|Aei*opeA*ó  fé  50  t)péA*opA*ó  peA|\  beo  pAnAóc  Corn 
ciúin,  óorh  focAif  fin.  t)i  a óeAnn  cfomtA  Ai5e  A^uf 
ctiiAf  Aif  A5  éifceAóc.”  tluAif  A óiiirhnigim  féin  Aif 
-á^rhtAó,  f'í  feo  An  óAinnc  if  cúifse  a óuifeAnn  An  feAn- 
t)uine  féin  of  mo  óóif  : ''  Cnif  An  pÁif*oe  a iÁm  1 iÁini 

t An  Alt)  ÓnApAI^  An  CfeAnflf  A^Uf  tf1AttAX)Af  COf  Af 
óoif  cfeAfnA  An  bótAif.  Suit)  SeAn -ttlAiciAf  Af  a óAtAOif 
A^uf  tAffAin^  fé  íofA^Án  te  n-A  bfOttAó.'' 

UÁ  cuftA  fiof  AgAm  óom  mion  beAóc  fo  Af  tféitib 
An  rs^it  feo  *oe  bfig  gufAb  é An  óéA*o  fSéAt  a 

óúm  An  piAffAó  A^uf  5Ufb  é a rheif^e  CAtA  é.  Ha  toó- 
CAnnA  If  mo  a fUAfAtAf  Aif,  ni  fiof  toóCAnnA  lAt),  A5Uf 
mAiT)if  teif  nA  toócAnnAib  eite,  if  beAg  céA*o-iAffAóc  nÁ 
fuit  A teitéi*oí  te  fAgÁit  Ann.  T)o  buAit)  An  piAffAó 
fATi  5CAt  X)’fó5Aif  fé  1 *ocfeo  nÁ  fuit  Anoif  aó  fuim  An 
fCÁfuit)e  fnA  “ ceifceAnnAib  mófA  ” a bí  Á bptéit)e 
Ag  An  nT)oócúif  T)e  tlin’oebefs  A^uf  a^  *oAOine  iiaó  é. 
TTlAf  fin  féin,  *00  b’fiú  tiom  ia*o  *o’At-ptéit)e  Anfo  1 
T)Cfeo  guf  cfuinne-‘oe  a cui^fí  ca*o  fé  n*oeAf  5Uf  óúif 
AófAinn  nú  ceAp  mA5Ait)  teif  nA  btiAnAib  An  fSéAt  fo 
ÍOSA5Atl. 
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CAltDIDIOt  A CRT. 

ÁitrieACc  An  cSAojAit  poDlAis. 

1,4  4ifigi:e  1 t4n  CAtAif  Cot^c^ige  •oó  45  gAGAit  ■00 
fcii'oéxJ.tA  *OMn  ipAX)A,  x>o  to5  ay\  cAirhif^íne-áó  a óe^tií^ 
ó’n  mbóiAT)  -A^uf  *oo  fic  ah  ftriAOineAni  fo  ótn^e  : 

1f  é tno  *óit  t)eit  ceAn^Aitce  50  ^:Aon  ía^ 

1f  tieA|\C  mo  Ctéll!)  ’OÁtAÓCA’Ó  AtlfO  fA  Cf|AAl*0 
An  fTAiT)  CÁ  t\eim  nA  tiAtiAnn  A^uf  5AOC  glAn  tia 
-<^5  5tAOt)Aó  If  A5  ^Aifm  Af  An  5Cfoi*óe  feo  ’m  tÁf . 

Hi  mifT)e  ‘oninn  cnimneAm  a|\  An  teAt-f Ann  fAn  A^tif  Af 
An  n^éAf  cÁf  Af  A ‘ocÁini5  fé,  mÁ’f  Áit  tinn  a tingfinc 
1 5ceAfc  5AÓ  A mbAineAnn  le  f^eAtCAit)  An  céAT)  ieAbAif 
*00  ÓtHf  pÁT)fA1C  triAC  piAf Alf  fé  ótó  .1.  ÍOSA5AH  AgtlS 
S56Al.UA  01U0.  TTlAf  téifeoCAiA  An  leAC-fAnn  fAn  An 
tmn-fmAoineAtri  a X)i  ’nA  Ai^ne  Af  a ^cíímAA  t>ó  ; míneoó- 
''  aiA  fé  ‘oúinn  An  “ meon  ” ’nAf  ctnf  yé  te  céite  iati, 
A^uf  noccfAit)  fé  nA  btiAAA  if  nA  toóCAnnA  if  mó  a bAin- 
6Ann  ieo. 

A*oubAfC  tuAf  gvifAb  é olCAf  nA  5nÁt-f5éAtnioóCA  a 
cteAóCAi  An  UAif  fin  A5  fUftriof  f^fÍoOnóif  nA  g^otumne 
If  cuif^e,  T>Af  tiom,  A fpfCA^  An  piAffAc  óvm  gnirh.  Hi 
fAib  Aon  *oiiit  rhof  Ai^e  1 f^éAtníocc  mAf  f5éAtuíoóc, 
aC  *00  CU15  fé  *oÁ  mb’Áit  teif  Aon  feAbAf  *00  óuf  Af  óéif*o 
nA  f^eAtniocuA,  nÁfb  fCAffA  *00  fUT)  a AéAnfAt)  fé  nÁ 
f^éAt  *00  óeApA*ó  tiAró  féin  *00  féif  nA  nuA-nóf.  tlí  bí 
fin  An  cffige  if  fOAff  Cun  ceAóc  Af  fÁf-fséAiuíoóc  ; 
ní  móf  coffuige  nA  tiAnAmA  féin  beit  A5  5fíOfA*ó  An 
ug*OAif  Cun  fAoCAif.  x\c  ní  cúif5e  a bí  fOCAif  a^  ati 
bpiAffAó  fgéAt  *00  fíomAt)  nÁ  t)0  fit  fmAoineAtn  óui^e 
mAf  fmAOineAfh  An  Aimif^ínig.  Com  UiAt  if  *00  t>ífi5 
X'é  Af  A*ÓbAf  fSélt  X)0  ÓUAfOAt,  *oo  tofTnii5 
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AlUie^Cc  -ATI  cSAO$A1l  pOT)lA15. 


'f\éirn  riÁ  íi-At)-Aríii  54^ot  $l-An  r\s  p-Aif^fx^e 

'^'S  5t-AO*ó-Aó  ’f  A5  5-Aií\m  -ati  5C|\oi*óe  fin  'nA  VÁf. 

1 ^CeAfC  lÁf  CllAt  T)Ó,  A5Uf  nCAfU  A ólélt)  *OA  tAÓCA*Ó 
AnfAii  fA  cffÁi’0,'00  mctuig  fé  sIao-OaC  iia 
X)’Aifi5  fé  cfónÁn  nA  *ouonn  A^uf  monAtiAf  An  Cfftnt- 
teÁin,  *00  féi*o  5AOC  glAn  ón  l^fAiff^e  AniAf  ai|\.  T)o 
T)eineA*ó  Aiflin^  *00  A^uf  -o’éAtui^  fé  teif  50  X)cí  aii  áic 
uAigneAC  ú*o  Af  óiuniAif  nA  néifeAnn  ’nAf  óAit  fé  cui*o 
TtiAit  ti’a  fAogAt.  T)o  *6ein  f é mAócr.Aín  Af  nA  iAeteAnncA 
^eAiA  A óAiteAt)  fé  Af  oiteÁnAit)  ÁfAnn  A^uf  coif  cnAin 
nA  jAitlirhe  A^uf  *oo  tÁini^  óun  cvmtmte  *00  nA  'OAOine 
A f At)Aif  teif , nA  neAócf  Aí  a t>Ain  t)ó,  iia  f 5éAiCA  a mnnf eA*ó 
t)ó.  tJÁini5  AfT)ú  Ai^ne  Aif.  “ A5  cuf  nA  fséAtCA  fo  1 
n-GA^Af  *oom  ” Aff’eifeAn  1 feAnifÁ*ó  ati  leAbAif,  “ ní 
íiion^nA  50  t)fuit  mo  firiAOince  Af  nA  cÁifoe  *o’innif  ’oom 
iA*o  A^tif  Af  An  Á1C  uAi^nis  Af  óiuTTiAif  nA  nfiifeAnn  ’nA 
Ofuil  A 5Corhntn*óe.  peicim  óf  cóif  mo  fút  caoD  cífe 
<^nocAó  gleAnncAC,  AibneAó,  toóAó ; beAniiA  mófA  A5 
'OA^Aifc  A írmtiAó  Af  imeAtt  nA  fpéife  fA  ^ceAfo  tiAf 
A*ouiiAi*ó  ; cuAn  CAOt  CAOinceAó  A5  fíneAt)  ifceAó  Af 
5AÓ  CAOb  *oe  fOf  ; An  fof  A5  ÁfougAi!)  Aníof  ó ófioftAó 
An  óuAin  Aó  5An  An  ioitia]\ca  Aoifoe  Ann  1 ^coinimeAf 
leif  nA  cnocAib  mA^cuAift)  nó  leif  iia  beAnnAib  1 ^céin  ; 
cnuAfACc  bcA^  cigte  1 n^Aó  ^leAnncÁn  if  mÁm  fléibe, 
A^uf  botÁn  fÁnAó  Anfo  if  AnfiiT)  Af  gnAbAinn  iia  ^cnoc. 
peicceAf  *ootTi  50  ^cunnim  cf  ónÁn  nA  n-eAf  if  nA  n-AbAnn, 
giAOt)  tnnn  nA  fCA’oóige  if  An  ófoCAig,  Aguf  gtóf  ífeAt 
nA  n’OAOine  Ag  connfÁt)  coif  reine.”  T)o  lAf  a ófOi*óe 
te  “hÁtAf  miAif  A ciiirnnig  fé  Af  tiA  fgéAtCAib  *00  ninnfcí 
*00  fAn  nA  inbóúAf  bfA*OA  mbÁn  nú  At\  iia  fúnAib  a noóCAí 
T)ó  1 tóCfAnn  nA  ceine.  T)o  Cuimnig  fé  Af  aii  feAnmnne 
nÁ  céi*óeA*ó  Af  AiffCAnn  aó  50  mbíot)  5fÁ*ó  longAnuAó 
Aige  ’o’AnAin  An  pÁifce  A^uf  cionnnf  iriAf  a tÁinig  t)iA 
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óui^e  T)ei|Ae  1 -jAiocc  -A11  teint)  TTeAniA-A. 
X)o  cuitrmi^  fé  a|v  xmi  IÁ  f-AttifV-AiA  ’riAf  feoi  t)|vi5i’oín 
é 50  ctiAcÁr»  C1UÍ1C  -Afv  t)|nix5.ó  toóA  ótin  50  *ocAifbeÁn-AA 
fí  T)ó  11^15  t)Aifbfve  imexif5  í\Aitmge  mx^|\  *oo  be-dA  cob^|\ 
fx3^  t)^Áfx3.ó  : méi|AÍTií  -p-Af  -Ag  ce^nn  n-A  riuAige  -Aguf 

neóiníní  if  b-Aiiiiie  bó  bliocc^in  50  pAit\fTin5  cimceAtt.'* 
t)o  ctnttimg  fé  ai(\  tig  be-Ag  -ah  gLeAnn-A  ’nAf  innif 
*00  50C-AÍ  -ATI  CSAgA1|TC  AgUf  í gÁ  Tllge  If  gÁ  fgiOfA'Ó  Óf 
cóif  riA  ceine  ; Agtif  Af  An  *005  tiAigneAó  fé  fCÁt  nA 
furnnfeói^e  ’nAf  innif  CitHín  *00  fgéAt  éAtuigte  0ogAinín 
50  'OCT  An  cíf  ’nA  mbíonn  fé  ’tta  fAitif aA  1 5Corhnni*óe  An 
fAiT)  *00  bí  nA  pÁinnl-eogA  Ag  fiofAfnAig  fé’n  fpéif  le 
fmn  x)tit  fé  *oo’n  n^féin. 

Ag  ctntihneATti  rriAf  fin  *oó  oftA,  A^tif  é 1 bfA*o  1 gcéin 
UAÚA  1 nAc  CtiAt,  cÁfb  longnA  guf  tÁini^  Áf*oúgAA  Aigne 
Aif.  A’onbAifC  fé  féin  50  5CfiteA*ó  a cfoi*6e  fe  TiÁCAf 

nuAif  A CiccaA  fé 

Sojne  green  hill  where  shadows  drifted  by, 

Sorne  quiet  hill  where  iuountainy  xnan  hath  sown, 
And  soon  would  reap;  near  to  the  gate  of  Heaven  ; 

Or  children  with  bare  feet  upon  the  sands 
Of  soine  ebbed  sea,  or  playing  on  the  streets 
Of  little  towns  in  Connacht. 

‘iTlAf  If  gnÁúAó,  *00  tnéA’01115  Af  An  ÁtAf  fAn  50  móf 
ivjAif  A ófom  fé  Af  ctTf  fiof  OftA.  T)o  *0eAfrhA*o  fé  gtif 
fUAf  ctoóAó  An  CAlAiri  Annjguf  beo  bote  An  peAf  ptéibe, 
guf  fUAfAó  An  bAffA  AfbAif  A bCAA  te  bAinc  Aige.  1f  ^f 
ÁTlneAóc  An  cfAOgAit  po’olAig  A bi  A rhAccnAtn  go  leif, 
A gfÁ*óiTiAife  A bi  nA  *OAOine,  a gibe  a bi  nA  pÁifci,  a Áitne 
A bi  An  cif.  iriAitpeAf  *oó  An  *oeAftnA*o  fAn,  aó  ni  pÁgAnn 
fAn  nÁ  guf  tote  Af  An  teAbAf  é.  Idealization  a cugCAf 

Af  All  bote  fAn  AgUf  CÁ  A flATl  gO  bÁ1*01f  Af  nA  fgÓAbCAlb 
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50  ní  toéc  tnóit  é Asuf  pfeV  'oottiAn  é,  zÁ  Ati  cpéit 

fin  C|\éitit!)  if  C|\eife  á b-Ain  te  meon  if  te  H-Ai^ne 

-An  piA|\fAi5.  1T1a|\  fin  péin  fAtntuigeAnn  fé  'oom  5U|\ 
mó  A t>AineAnn  aii  toóc  fAn  te  fuit)eArn  n-A  fgéAt  nÁ  te 
iéijMú  nA  n*OAOine.  An  “ mAifiú  ” -a  *óein  Beatrice  Elvery 
A|\  picciúi|\í  An  ieAt)Ai|A,  if  é A “Oein  An  piA|\f  aó  a|\  ftn*óeAín 
nA  fgéAt.  SeAn-tÍlAiciAf , t)|\igiT)ín  A^uf  pÁ]\Aic,  Bó|\a 
Agtíf  0it>Un  cÁi*o  50  téijA  *00  féi|\  An  óiju:  Aguf  nA  pí|\inne  ; 
CÁ  nÁ’oínp  An  *ouine  50  Cjunnn  lonncA.  Aó  cÁ  fui*óeAm 
nA  f5éAt  50  |\ó-foittfeAó  ^té  geAt.  Sé  if  *oeAlt|AAitige 
nÁ  ^u\\  feAn-iAfCAi]Ae  c|\^it)ce  *oeAtt)  SeAn-ítlAiciAf  aó 
nil  A *óeAll]\Atri  f An  A|\  An  fgéAl.  A^uf  if  mAf  fin  tdóiO 
nile.  1lí  folÁif  nil  go  mbíonn  cfUAAcAn  An  cfAOgAil  50 
cfom  Af  rrmincif  Hof  nA  gCAOfAó.  llAifeAnncA  *oóib  Ag 
imifc  An  AnArriA  Af  An  bfAiffge  gAifb  óucAig,  tiAifCAnncA 
eile  *0011)  Ag  fCtÁbníoóc  Af  An  x)CAlAni  lomfiiAf  óIoóaó, 
if  beAg  A mbíonn  acu  T>e  bÁff  An  CfAOCAif  go  léif.  1f 
minic  T)óib  beit  fÁiAce  1 n-nmAf  iia  bAimiléife  Aguf  gAn 
x>e  fólÁf  Acu  Aó  A inmnccAf AAf  if  a gcAftAnnAóc  féin. 
Bí  noóUAnn  An  piAffAó  An  cfUA*óCAn  nÁ  An  Aimiléif ; 
if  feAff  leif  go  móf  An  óAftAnnAóc  if  An  muinceAf*óAf 
*00  léifiú.  T)Á  bfíg  fin  ní  íiia*o  lomfAm  tiA  *DConn  nÁ 
gfAfAA  nA  ngofc  A bíonn  1 gceifc  Aige  fiiA  fgéAlCAib 
feo  ; ní  niA*o  nA  niAfgAifí  T)eAU)A  n-Á  nA  fglÁbui'óte 
loniA  A bíonn  Af  finbAl  Aige  ; ní  íiia*o  aó  nA  pÁifcí  beAgA 
Ag  fúgfAt)  Af  An  mbÁn  nú  An  feAn*ouine  if  An  rh^StAif 
Ag  cogAifnig  Af  A *oceinceÁn  féin. 

S'é  loóc  if  mó  ACÁ  Af  fgéAlCAib  An  óéA*o  leAbAif  feo 
nÁ  A UiigeAt)  AC-^  At)t)Af  fséil  lonncA.  tluAif  *00  lAbAif 
An  T)oócúif  T)e  1linT)et)efg  Af  the  mincing  utterance 
of  these  tales  in  contrast  with  Irish  Literature,  the  talk 
of  big,  broad-chested  men,  *00  bi  cuit)  ttiAit  *oe’n  óeAfC 
Aige.  An  eAóCfA  nn  An  gniotn  a bionn  le  binnfinc  Ag  An 
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bionn  fé  fvó-be-A^  -Arm  ipém  Cun  f^CiLTiO  Aé-AnAtn 
*oe  5An  mó|\-Án  *00  Cu|\  teif.  A|\  -An  A*óbA|\  fAn  bionn  An 
lomAj^CA  Af  -pA*o  *oe'n  ctif  fiof  Ann  ; nvuCCAf  An  gniorii- 
Ai|\eAóc  t^é’n  ^cAinnc  o|\n43.i*oi5,  50  mot^  mó|v  1 nfOSAgAn 
1 1 mt)A1tlt)tl0.  Oi*o  nA  fgéAtCA  fAó-poctAó  |\ó-of\nÁiX)- 
eAC.  íluT)  eite  zÁ  An  c|\éit  Af  a t>cu5CA|a  bAnAtritACc  A5 
bAinc  teo.  If  bAnAtriAit  An  óAOine  te  nA  ‘ocfÁccAnn  An 
piAffAó  Af  SeAn-tilAiciAf , Af  t)figi*oín  If  An  *oÁbÁbói5, 
Af  0o§Ainin  nA  n0An.  ni  tAbAiffinn  sentimentality  Af 
An  5CAOine  fin  ; bi  An  motuCÁn  Af  a potfui^  fi  fó-*óoittiin, 
fó-fíof.,  ní  fAib  Aon  bui^e  bféi^e  A5  bAinc  te  meon  An 
piAffAi^.  t)’feAff  tiom  bAnATniACc  a tAbAifc  Af  An 
5CAOine  fin  Aguf  bA  tféiC  1 a b!  *00  féif  a nÁT)úfA  féin, 
An  cféit  A *óeineAnn  nA  f^eAtCA  50  téif  beic  óoni  binn 
-í*bfónAc  coffuigteAó  fAn.  ní  mincing  utterance  nÁ  frivol- 
ous petulancy  atzá  inAf  toCc  Af  An  ^cCat)  leAbAf  fo  aC 
UiigeAt)  An  rhiAnAis  lonncA,  Aguf  An  €-ÁfT)ú  Aigne  a 
tAini^  Aif  A5  mACunAtfi  Af  ^itneAóc  An  uSAogAit  poT>- 
tAi5  T)ó  A^uf  é 1 bfAT)  1 5céin. 

T1Í  miAn  tiom  cuf  fiof  50  mion  Af  nA  ceitfe  f^éAlCAib 
feo  An  CéA*o  ieAbAif.  So*óiuifcí  ticeAf*óA  feA*ó  ia*o.  1f 
bfeAg  Liom  50  móf  móf  Atl  SAJAtlU  Aj;uf  0OjAltlTn 
tlA  néxMI  : An  cfoc  azá  Af  An  ^céAT)  f ^éAt,  An  coffui*óe 
AZÁ  fA  CAfnA  ceAnn.  t)A  ^óeACAif  f^éAb  pÁfAic  *00  f-áfú 
te  fimptíoóc  : féAC  nA  mionfu*oAí  ac-5  Anfo  if  Anfti*o 

Ann  .1.  tlófA  A5  CAbAifu  pó5  if  pufó^  ^aó  fe  nóimeAC 
x>^ Á peACA  AC-á  A5  béiceA*ó  if  Á lomlAfc  féin  fA  T)AbAC 
> pÁf A1C  feifcigCe  1 5CÓCA  ’oeAfS  a tnÁcAf  iriAf  X)0 
beAt)  éi*oe  An  cfA^Aifc  A^uf  “ PfAmfó  ffomf ó ” Af 
fiubAt  Ai^e  rriAf  LAiT)in  ; ^An  *oeAfrriAT)  a *úéAnATn  T)e’n 
A5uifín  *oeifeAnnAC:  “x^5  *out  a Co*oía*ó  *01  An  oi*óCe  fin, 
b’iAT)  nA  foclA  *oeifit)  A*oubAifc  fí  léi  féin,  ‘bei*ó  ma 
rriAicín  ’nA  fA^Afc  ! A^uf  cá  bfiof  *oom  ’ Aff’  ife  A5 
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Á^U^eA(:z  All  cSAO$Ait 


X)úíi^t)  fút  *01,  ‘cÁ  Dfiof  ’ootn  r.Aó  Vi-a  e-Afbo^  a Ijeit) 
pé  -Atn-dó  Anfo’.”  O GO^jAlHÍTl  tlA  nCATI  m-á^jA  f-dí\-*óeif - 
fmf.e-Aóc  -A  rh-At-Aifc  *oe  nió*ó  f 5|\íol!)t-A,  mó*ó  n^ó 
CAf.  foc^l  nÁ  oife-ánn  *00  fui*óe-Ani  An  fSéit  nú  *oo’n  t)un 
CoiAjAui'óe  Af  A X)CÁini5  An  fSéAl  a|a  *ocúif.  UÁ  ‘Oi^AOi’OeACc 
A5  l)Ainc  teif  An  fséAt  fo  A^uf  níL  b^n^eAt)  ^\\  An 
n*oíAAOit)eAóc  fAn  50  *ocí  50  “ ^ctumceAf  ^ot  nin^S  fAn 
A^z  iiAi5ni5  ú*o — 50t  mÁtAtA  A5  CAoineA*ó  a pÁifce.”  If 
lon^AncAó  An  atmosphere  acá  Ann  ; ciúineAf  A^iif  HAig- 
neAf  An  pogrhAi|A,  piofA^nAó  éAn  A^uf  *ooiACtj$A*ó  fotuif  ; 
peAt)  A^Uf 

An  gAOt  a’ocuaiA  Am  teAtA-ó 

A^tJf  b^f  inf  An  fpéi|\. 

*Oo’n  fAgAf  5pinn  acá  fA  ieAbAp  po.  11  í foiléipe  An 
•oeiptMgeAóc  AUÁ  i*oip  móA  nuA  An  piApfAig 
rhóP  Ati  cpeAnóAiAe  1 ieAbAp  a AubftÁin  n-^  An  *oei|:|M$- 
eAóc  ACÁ  i*oip  5]A6Ann  a óuit)  fSéAt  A^tif  5|\eAnn  nA  feAn 
pgéAl.  Tlí  mimc  An  ^peAnn  a$  ati  bpiAff aó  : nít  a tuAijMf 5 
te  pAgiit  fA  CAnnA  ieAbAp  1 nAonco^A  lAfmuió  *oe’n 
JADAITiG  (cottiAí^úA  í fin,t)At\  liom,  a[\  aii  ót\\ú  a tÁini^ 
A|A  A Ai^ne);  aó  cá  fé  50  bAibiA  Ai^e  fA  óéAT>  ieAbAjA. 
SAgAf  5finn  -pé  teit  peAA  é gAn  Am|\Af.  ImteAóCA  níof 
Aice  nÁ  A óéite,  eAóct\Aí  AiipéifeAóA  Afv  pA*o  a bíoA  mA|\ 
A*óbA]\  SÁi|\e  A5  An  peAnóAiAe.  Tlí  bío*ó  uaiA  aC  iia  fCAptA 
5Ái^n*óe  *00  bAinc  Af  ati  tuóc  éifce.  “ Cuipp^^A 

cu^CAp  Ap  A teitéiT)  fin  x>e  g^AeAnn  A5Uf  if  iriAit  mA|A  Ainm 
é.  tlAifOAnncA  eite  cé  50  mbAinceA^A  An  5Ái|M*óe  cuijAp  fo 
Af  An  nT)iiine,  if  minic  a bíonn  feAfvbúf  -A^up  5éipe  An  aoi|\ 
A^  bAinc  teif  mA|\  gjteAnn.  ZÁ  An  *oÁ  fA$Af  fin  5]nnn  a]a 
peAbAf  A5  An  SeAbAC  mA|\  if  léi|\  ’oo’n  zé  a téigCAnn 
Atl  t)AltG  SCO  r^S^r  Ann  ÁmtAó,  An 

^fxCAnn  A óui]\eAnn  An  Ai^ne  a$  5Ái]M*óe  mu|^A  scuijAeAnn 
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fé  -AT1  co|Ap  péin  -A5  ^ÁijM^óe.  Cimrir.igmír  a]\ 

-A5  téige^t)  -All  Aipfirm  nú  a|\  t)íAi§iT)ni  if  ati  *0^  t'ÁDóig. 
Seo  t)fugiT)in  A5  fÁ*ó  pAi*oi|\  tia  tioit)óe  : 

“ /d  íofA  CjAíofc  50  tnbeAnrmigi-ó  zú  A^tif  50  fAbAlAit) 
cú  finii  ! 50  nbeAnrmigi^  zú  T)eAi*oe  A^up  tTlAinA  A^uf 
t3]Aigi*oin  Aguf  50  cú  ftÁn  fAt)Áitce  ó ciíbdipue 

A^tip  ó ATiAóAin  tiA  t)tiA*óriA  f 11111,  mÁ’f  é coiL  rno  SiÁritng-- 
teóp.A  é.  Á X)\Á  50  mbeAmniigit)  cíí  rii’  OncA.1t  pÁ*o]\Aic 

AC^  Aíioif  1 ITleifioc^  ^'S^T  Amz  P.Aif,b]ie X)o 

fCA*o  fí  50  íiobArm  Agnn  óniíi  rí  5Á1|\  ÁúAif  Aifci. 
‘ Uá  fé  AgArn  ! UÁ  pé  AgAm,  a ^eAi*oe  ! ’ A|if’  ipe. 

‘ CéAfT)  CÁ  A^AU,  A gf.Át)  ? PAÍI  50  5Cf,ÍOCnóÓArÓ  cu 
X)0  CHIT)  pA1T)|ieAÓA  ? 

‘ ÍTI’  Ainc  pAijibne  If  cofrhAit  teni’  Ainc  pAífbfc  í 
‘ Cé  if  cof iiiAit  tCT)^  -<Ainc  pAifbfe  ? ’ 

‘ Ari  bÁbói5íTi  ! S1TI  é Ati  CAinm  a ttnbfCAf  me  iiifti  ! 
t-Aifbfe  ! ’ 

tei^  All  c-AtAif  A feAn  fCAifC  gÁife  Af  fAf  Af  ciiimr.15 
fé  nAó  f Aib 'tiA  pAiT)|\eAóA  cníocmiigce.  Hi  *óeAfiiA  t)figi- 
T)rn  gÁife  Af  bit  aó  teAn  iiifti  mAf  feo  : — 

‘ Ó A PiA ! go  mbeAnnvngit)  ch  m’  OncAit  pÁT)f.Aic 
ACÁ  Anoif  1 ITiefiocÁ  Agtif  m’  Ainc  pAifbfe  Agnf  (feo 
AgtnfíTi  A óiiif  fí  féin  teif)  go  mbeAr.miigit)  cn  mo  t)Aifbfe 
beAg  béin  Aguf  go  gcoinbigit)  cti  ó peACAt)  iríAfbtA  í. 
Améri,  A tigeAfHA  ! ’ 

ScAifx  A11  C“AtAif  Ag  gÁi|\it>e  Aifíf.  T)'féAó  PfigiT)ín  Ain 
Agtif  longriA  111  fti  . . 

Vn  T)óig  tiom  go  gcuifpeA^ó  aii  méi'O  fiti  éinne  ftiA 
cfitíb  *onbA  Aó  Af  A11  T)UAOb  Gite  Till  éimie  tiÁ  bAinfeAt) 
AOibrieAf  *001111111  Af,  Agnf  *ó^Á  óiuiinríe  if  *o’á  Tfiinicí  a 
téigfOAt)  fé  if  mói*oe  a bAinfeA*ó  fé  ati  CAOibneAf 

Af.  píof-gfeAini  fíof-pulcniAf  ooimin  fCAt)  a teitéio, 
gneAnn  a fíotf.uigeAnn  Af  tiAoiiif  aii  *oiiine  1 rsioiiA*o  fA 
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^níorh  nú  imteAóc^  éi5in.  "CÁ  futc  bAitic  teif  ó ^e-Ab-áf 
-Áp  n-^itne  t)Aoine  mA|\  te-Anb  fo  a rí^ot^í 

5fve^ntiiri^|\-A ; ZÁ  futc  a^  bAiiic  teif  ó ófumne-Af  via 
cAirmce  péin  ; -A^uf  zÁ  futc  t>-Ainc  teif  ó rhéi*o  Á\^ 

n--Aitne  ai(\  aví  ug*OA|A  óotri  m^iú.  1f  rmnic  -a  teitéi*o  *oe 
gpe-Arm  i f^é-AtCxMb  av\  CéAX>  teAX)A\\y  fo.  Aó  cé 
5|\eAnr>  é,  ní  bíorm  binrie-Af  av\  bpóin  i bpAX)  v^A^t^ 
fin  é -A  óuife-árm  a ^At  pé  teit  a\k  g|\e-Ann  Ar\ 

A*oub4M]AC  ’ouine  éi^in  guf  CteAóz  av\  pi^fVfAó  An  ^ot- 
CfAige  if  An  ftíAnuf^ige  At  tleAtz  fé  fiAtti  An  ^e-An- 
Tlít  lomtAme  nA  pí|AiTTne  f-A  rhéiT)  fin.  T)o  Cte-Aóc 
-dó  if  píO|\  50  Tnbíonn  binne-Af  -An  gotCf-Aige  -A5  5tu.Aif- 
e-Aóc  C]Aí*o  1 ^corrmtii’óe  bex^^nAó  mA\\.  x>o  be-A*ó  *oo|\*Oxin. 

llu-Ai]A  -A  téigim  n-A  fsé-Atc-A  fo,  f-Amlviige.Ann  fé  *oom 
1 5Corhnvii*óe  iéi|\  ’oom  PáT)|^-aic  ITIac  Pia]A-ai|'  pé 

m-A^A  *00  bí  fé  1 *ocúif  -a  f-Aog-Ait.  An  co|\puige,  An  b-dn-Atn- 
t^óc,  -An  “ itiAife  ” ^réin  azá  lonncA,  ní  Aeinit)  At  a noóCAt) 
•oom  cionnAf  niA|\  r>o  bí  ]:íon  geAb  iia  nói^e  a^  sluAifeAóc 
’nA  cuifleAnnAib  An  z]\Át  fAn  ; A^uf  mi^’f  é a tui$eA*o 
AZÁ  At)bAp  nA  f^éAtCA  péin  é,  ca*o  é An  *oíogbÁit  é fin 
Aó  A téijnú  *oúinn  5U|\  fonA  fUAirfineAfAó  a X)]o^  fé 
An  uAip  fin  1*01^  co|\p  Aguf  AnAm.  An  cé  n,<S  téigpeAA 
Aó  Sl1AnURA1$e  A^tlS  50ti:nAl$e  nú  An  Singer  nú 
ATI  TtlAÚATíl  AJTJS  SgéÁVUA  0lt0,  ní  tui5peA*ó  f é An 
piAj\fAó  1 5ceA|\c.  Tlí  mó|\  mion  óAinnc  “Dingi^oin  te  pAif- 
b^e  A^uf  te  tliArh  Cinn  Oi|\  *o’iniriuóAA  inA’f  miAn  iinn  a 
tmsfinc  CA*o  é An  fA$Af  pip  a bí  Ann  1 -ocúif  a fAo$Ait, 
1 mbiÁt  A ói^e  fAp  A]\  tui$  An\^ó  A^uf  5|Ax5^*oaóc  An 
•oottiAin  50  C|\om  Ai|t. 
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CAlt31T)10t  A CeAtAin. 
t)inéA5nA  An  cSAogAit. 

X)Á  itiéi*o  fpéif  A ctn|\ce-Afv  i ti  TOSAjAn  m^|v 
CAtA  An  pi-AffAi5  ”,  If  50  mo^A  a cuimneoóA^  An 

itiAtAin  1 A^y  An  t)CAn  CAomue.  X)á  t^iAíg  fm,  if 

mitl*0  -A$-A1*0  *00  C-At)A1fC  Af  An  IDCAfllA  CmiAfACC  t>Á  ÓU1*0 

fgéAt  ‘o’foittfi5  fé  1 iDftnftn  teAt)Aif  fA  t^tiAAAin  a 1915 
.1.  An  rhAtAin  A^ns  sséAtuA  eite.  t)o  ctót)nAaeA*ó 
Cfí  cmn  T)íot)-fo  CeAnA  fA  CtAI'ÓCATÍl  SOVtllS — t)í  An 
rhAÚAltl  Af  SeAnóAi*óe  tia  no*oiA5,  1913 — aó  *oeif 
“ Cóitín”  5iif  cnmAt)  a t^fuftriof  beA^Ainin  CAféif  ceAcc 
ArriAó  X)on  óéA*o  teA'óAf  .1.  cimóeAtt  1908-9.  1f  x>eACA^\\ 
fAn  *00  ófei*oeAit!Ainc  rriAf  if  móf  Af  fAX)  An  c-Atfú  auá 
te  feicfinc  1 rnót)  f^fioOcA  if  1 miAnAó  if  1 fniAOinoit) 
An  X)Á  teAOAf. 

íTlÁ’f  Af  AitneAóc  An  cSAogAit  'po'otAi^  if  inó  a Oíot) 
pA*OfAic  triAC  piAfAif  A5  ctnrhneAttí  ntiAif  a cúm  fé 
f^éAtoA  An  CéAT)  ieAt)Aif,  if  Af  An  mbfón  A^uf  Af  ati 
mOuAifC  AOÁ  A íTiAccnArh  fA  CAfnA  ceAnn.  X)Á  Áitne,  T)á 
neArh-uf 001*0150  ia*o  mtnncif  tlof  nA  5CAOfAó,  nít  éinne 
Acn  nÁf  bfn5A*ó  fé  OfÁCA  An  Ofóm.  Cni*o  acu  A5  éifige 
AiTíAó  1 5coinne  Ancifc  An  *oottiAin:  11ófA  Cóit  LAOfÁif 

coftA  *oe  Oeit  ’nA  íiAfAiUn  0eA5  5eAffóAite  A5  Á mÁtAif 
*ónine  ; 1 0feif5  te  T)ia  nA  gtóife  féin 
nAó  5Afúf  fif  A *óein  Sé  *01  ; ^^151*0  nA  nAtnfÁn  A5 

fiut)At  foimpi  fé  ocfAf  if  fé  Anfó  50  nAt  CtiAC  'nA 
feAt)AC  AonAif  coif5  nA  íiéA5CófA  a *oeineAt)  uifti  Af 
peif  ttlÁig  CAOftAinn.  Cni*o  eite  acu  50  ntnriAt  fé  iriAtlAóc 
nAf  tnitteA*OAf  : An  peAf  SniOAit  a caiíí  a Ciii*o  *oe’n 

CfAOgAi  coif5  An  rhuinceAf’óAif  a *óein  a ingoAn  leif  An 
nX)eAf5  T)aoí  ; Cóitín  Ttlúifne  a ftiAif  iDi^f  fA  pfíofún 
A5Uf  A lÍlÁtAlf  A CAltt  A meAOAIf  Óintl  C01f5  flllOCAfC 
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XjméA'SVxA  A11  CSAO541I. 


An  ‘o^^ioó  t«iiine.  Wt  fniAoineArh  |m  teAt^Af.  fo  a]\  geAt- 
tiA  bpÁircí  Ag  r«5í''A  niofAgÁn  r.Á  a]i  gotAít) 
5]\eAtirirnA|tA  An  cSAgAij\c  nÁ  a]\  rhionóAinm:  rfiei'ói'.ig 
t)pigi‘oíii  te  t)Ai|\t)fe — nít  fA  péin.  ré 

tnA|A  bA  íiTiAn  teif  aíi  bpiA|\f aó  aíi  c-At|ai  tnóí\  fo  *00  noc- 
CAt)  níof  cfaiinne  póf  *oúihn,  péAó  nAó  é aii  r0A|\nAó  nÁ 
An  SArhfvAt)  nA  An  pogrhAj;  péin  a t)íonn  pé  fénn  Ai^e 
ftiA  *p5éAtUAit3  fo  aC  5|\tiAim  nA  T)nt:)-t.nAó]AA.  “ Oit>óe 
gAfl)  geini|\i*ó  nnAi|\  a t)í  An  gAOt  a^  CAOineA*ó  tA]A<:  cini- 
CeAtt  An  cige  a|\  nóf  rnnÁ  A5  CAOineAt)  >ia  niAfl!)  ” b’eAt> 
An  oi*óóe  A T)^nnif  An  peAf  Sinl3Ait  fgéAt  Ati  T)eAt\g  T)aoI. 
“Oi*óóe  Ái|nieÁin  fA  geirh|AeA*ó  1 tóójiAnn  nA  i:eine  X)ó” 
t:>’inníf  ACAi|v  CóiUn  fgéAt  tilúipie  nA  ^CAOtneAt)  *00  ó 
tOif  t)ei|ie.  t)A  nnnic  *oo  1tíÁi]ie  ttí^tAifi  Deit  nA  feAfArn 
“ pé  ’ófiúcc  nA  noróóe  A5  a liimpi‘óe  fHAp  50  tniAigneAó 
ónn  *nA  f péA]A  n’ooncA.” 

Cat)  if  bnn  ieif  An  At]\ú  po  ? Tlit  *oe  p^^eAgnA  A5Am  ai|\  aó 
“ t)inéA5pA  An  cfAogAit.”  peAfv  Á|v*OAigeAm:A  fo-óo|A|\trigte 
iiAfAt  A b’cA*ó  An  piAjAfAó.  Ve  tinn  a óéA*o  óui*o  p^éAt 
' t)0  ónmAt)  *00,  *00  1)10*0  a ó]\oi’De  a]\  iAfA*ó  le  íiÁtAf  nnAip 
A ónirhnigeA*ó  fé  A|\  ÁitneAóc  An  X)orhAin  ; nío|\  téi^v  *00 
An  tiAi|\  fin  A gfvÁnTiAóc.  tDíot)  pé  fÁi'óce  ifceAó  1 fAocAf 
An  ConnA|\tA  A^np  é tÁn  x>e  ‘ónt|\Acc  ip  x>e  ‘óóóAf  Aguf 
CeApA*ó  fé  gn|\  teojA  An  ‘oncjAAóc  if  An  T>óóAf  ctin  iia 
f téiDce  T>o  ieAgAt)  if  nA  gteAnncA  *00  UonA*ó.  1f  Af  ótn  if 
Af  Áf’o-féim  nA  feAn-5A0‘óAt  a Dío‘ó  a fcú*oéAf;  bA  DeAg  a 
óAiiDfeArh  teif  An  f AOgAt  nióf  Df  AonAó  a t)íot)  nA  timóeAtt. 
Pa  ónmA  é nn  *ouine  a DeA*ó  'nA  óorhmn’óe  1 ngfiAnÁn 
Áinrnn  Agnf  nÁ  fiuDtócAt)  ptnnn  Af  aii  ffAit)  nÁ  Af  aii 
AonAó.  1 n*oiAi‘ó  Af  nxMAit)  *00  tÁinig  An  c-Atfú  Aif.  "Oo 
buAileAt)  ifCGAó  'nA  Aigne  nÁ  fAiD  A5  éifige  óotíi  gCAt 
fAn  te  ctiif  nA  coAn^An,  50  fAil)  mtnncif  nA  liéineAnn  50 
fAg-mifneAíviAil,  50  fAiD  a iiÁiríi*oe  go  fíoCrhAf  tÁi*oif. 


t)11lCA5HA  All  cSAO$All. 
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rfió  A óAi‘0|ieAríi  teif  ah  gcoicCe^nc^tc  ^sui'  if  be^g 
•ouine  x^|\*oriie-Atimn^C  -A  *óein  An  cAi*OfeAtti  fAn  nÁ^  blAif 
50  'S^A]\  t)inéA5pA  An  CfAOgAil.  *Oo  t)i  cúpAtn  S501I  CAnnA 
’nA  tuige  50  Cfotn  ai|a.  T)o  óomiAic  yé  leif  a|\  5AÓ  CAOb 
*oe  coirifAC  An  Ci|ac  1 nA5Ai*ó  AnóijAC  An  DorhAin,  5éA|3- 
t|AOi*o  nA  iriAC^ncAóCA  if  An  ófoi*óe  glAin  1 nAgAit)  ^liocAif 
An  *ofoó-t)uine.  t)i  l)Ainc  niof  ‘olúite  Ai5e  te  cuffAib 
poilirioOcA  A^uf  t)A  téif  *00  An  óAfnAfCíol  If  An  ólAon- 
CAÓC  A ÓieAÓCAÍ  fé  fCÁt  nA  nÁlflÚnCAÓCA  ; t>A  Dca^  Alf 
imteACuA  tiA  5nAt--poiticíoórA.  Hi  Af  fé  CnóulAinn  a t)i 
A fUú*oéAf  fCAfCA  aC  A|\  fé  Uoue  A^uf  Ginmec.  Sé  An 
T)éifceAn  1 niotiAT)  An  *oóóAif  cofAt)  ati  fcúx)éif  fin. 
t)i  tiAif  A5Uf  ‘oeifeA‘0  fé  50  nÁf*o  uAibfCAó 
ÍTIife  6ife 

Sine  mé  lon^  am  OaiIIcaó  béAff.A. 
íTlóf  mo  $lóif’ 

ITlé  *00  fti5  CúÓLitAinn  cfó*óA. 

Aó  fé  fti*o  A óuifeAt)  fé  teif  fin  *oe  tieAf^Ait:)  a Cui*o  nuA 
eotAif  r\Á 

rnóf  mo  n^if’ 

TTIo  CtAnn  féin  a -Oiol  a m-áúAif. 
íTlife  6ife 

tÍAi^nige  mé  lonÁ  aii  CAitteAó  t3éAffA. 
fíon  nA  nói^e  a t>eit  ’nA  óuifteAnnAit)  A5  cútriAt)  f$éAt 
nA  céA*o  óiuiAfAóCA  T)ó,  t)inéA5fA  An  *ofioT)Aif  A X)e^t  te 
nA  t!)eolAit)  A5  fíotriAT)  nA  CAfr.A  cmiAfAóCA  *00 — fin  í 
t)tint)fíg  An  Atfiiigte  rhóif  acá  i*oii\  An  t)Á  teAl!)Af. 

tlí  i?éA‘OfA‘ó  Atfú  mó|\  *o'a  fA$Af  ceAóc  Af  Ai^ne  ah 
f5fíot)nófA  ^An  A fiAii  féin  *o’fÁ5Ainc  Af  a inót)  f^fíoOtA 
Corn  mAit.  UÁ  CAinnc  An  CAfiiA  lCACAif  feo  *00  féif 
Atfuiigte  An  trieoin.  "Cá  T)Of*OAn  An  Ofóin  if  An  tiAi^nif 
A5  5tiiAifeAóc  Cfé  cuicim  nA  CfocAt ; mAf  ATmtiAifU 
Offíno  fA*oó  “this  music  hath  a d}ing  fall.”  OifCAnn 
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An  *oof*oÁn  yAn  50  \^^on^AnzAt  x>o  óéitt 
tm|Ae-Arm  An  *oÁ  ní  1 -oue^xrinc-A  -a  óéite  T>í\AOi*óeAóc  a6[aaó 
Ay  An  tuóc  téigce.  T1ío|\  cuAlAtAy  ati  ceot  *O|\A0i*óeAóCA 
fAti  At  50  riAnnArh  fA  $AOlviinn  tAfrrmió  x)e’n  pitíoóc. 
Sí  ’O|AA0i*óeAóc  Aot)A5Áin  tlí  tlACAitte,  if  T)fAOi’óeAcc 
C1U.CAIS,  If  'OfAoi*óeAóc5otuRAi$eisstiAtii:iiAi5e 

í.  T)0  f Sfíoti)  Atl  piAf f AÓ  ATI  Pf Óf  f é triAf  A f^fíOÚf A*Ó  file 
é.  T)o  t05A*ó  if  *oo  toriiAf AX)  fé  ^aC  focAl  *o'á  óAirmc,  n\ 
ótiAf^ouigeAt)  fé  An  cof  CAinnce  CfUAit),  ní  éiligeAt)  fé  aó 
An  focAl  5iincA  ceolrtiAf.  Tlí  tAitneAT)  CAife  nA  nAi*oeAóc 
teif  ; ní  t)ACA*ó  fé  nA  fÁi*óce  ofnÁi*oeAóAj  if  1 mbfíg 
noóc  nA  CAinnce  a óuifeAt)  fé  fvnm.  ITlAf  fin  fé  aii 
pfófA*oóif  if  5lAine  if  if  sfeAncA  é a lAl)Aif  fóf  cfí*o 
An  n54^oUiinn.  X)eAU)óif  mAfmnif  a b’eAtí  a AtAif  A^tif 
cÁ  fiAn  nA  céifoe  fin  Af  fAotAf  An  niic.  T)o  geAff  if  *00 
fAOt|Mii5  fé  5AÓ  focAl,  T)0  5lAn  fé  ArriAó  ^ac  Aittiféi'ó  if 
Ofn^iT)  bféi^e,  níof  fÁ^  fé  ’nA  *óiai*ó  aó  An  fniAOineArh 
fof  noóc.  'pocAil  if  beA5  fiollA,  cAinnc  *óífeAc  finiplí 
if  mó  A t)ío*ó  1 núfÁiT)  Ai^e,  aó  fé  rriAf  t>A  gÁt),  do  t)fifeA*ó 
An  filíoCc  ufé  fúiliO  nA  fimplíocuA.  Seo  foDltiiD  Aif 
.1.  “ D’éifc  fí  50  foigDeAó.  T)o  t)í  An  ceAc  féin  DAf  léi 
A^iif  A fAin  Ann  iDif  beo  A5Uf  neAtn-Oeo  A5  éifceAóc 
ffeifin.  T)o  t)í  nA  cnuic  A5  éifccAóc  A^uf  cloóA  nA  caI- 
iriAn  A^uf  peAnnA  féAlCAnnACA  iia  fpéife.”  tTlÁ’f  é An 
cAtAif  peADAf  “the  Father  of  Modern  Irish  prose’*  nil 
Aon  AtrifAf  nÁ  ^upAb  é An  piAffAó  An  óéAD  ceAfDAi*óe. 
A^iif  niAf  bA  *óuAl  DO  óeAfDAitie,  cÁ  foCAil  A5tif  fÁit)ce 
fé  leit  50  flniffeAc  ’tia  leAbAf  a CA^Ann  Aifif  if  Aifip 
eile  Cun  cuntmte  An  léigteófA  .1.  ConnAic  fi  lóCfAnn 
An  IoCa  CfiD  An  ^cfAobAi^  ; i A5  fiubAl  iia  nibótAf 
^nA  cAt)An  Aonf A1C ; da  fiiil  *óubA  mAf  do  beA*ó  *óÁ 
Aibleói^,  Af  lAfA*ó  ’nA  ceAnn  ; í *nA  feAfAtn  1 lóCfAnn 
TiA  ceine  ; do  bAineA-ó  ^eic  Aifci  nuAif  a CuaIa  fí  5lóf  aii 


ttllléASnA  All  cSAO$All. 
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éin  éotti  cobAtin  fin  .A5U|'  fiAlipÁn  a fCiAtÁn.  tluAif  a 
téigim  riA  f5é-álCA  fo  ati  te,át)Ait\,  ceApAim  i ^comh- 

miiPe  nAc  ipotÁM(\  nt4  50  mbAinex3^*ó  -ah  pi-AffxAC  fíop  AOibne-Af 
-Af  Áitne-Aóc  r\A  fpéií^e  f-dn  oiPóe.  S-Amtuige-Arm  fé  ■oom 
go  b|:eicim  -aítiuió  i:é’n  fpéip  é 1 nAvn  rriAipb  riA  tioi*óóe. 
Uá  -An  |vé  ’nA  fiíi‘ó,e  go  tiÁf*o  if  nA  ptAicif  gAn  fmÁt ; ZÁ 
gAó  |AéAlc  Ag  fpjAéAóAipnig  go  géA|\  pé  rriAf  *00  beA*ó  fioc 
Ann  ; cÁ  An  *ootnAn  uile  ’nA  fHAn.  1f  rriAiA  fin  a trnnigim 
‘oom  ipém  An  *OfiAOiPeACC  a b|\Aitim  acá  ’nA  óui*o  p|\óif. 
1f  glé  glAn  An  óAinnc  Ann,  if  féAtCAnnAC  gteoice  nA 
focAit  Ann,  AgtJf  rriAf  b^ff  Af  gAC  ní  eite,  CÁ  mAOf’óAóc 
nA  fé  Aguf  ciúineAf  An  *oorriAin  Ag  bAinc  le  gtnAifCACc 
An  pfóif. 

If  Cfeife  ÁincAó  Af  ApbAf  nA  fgéAt  nÁ  Af  An  bpfóf 
féin  An  CAtfú  meoin  fin  Af  Af  tngAf  “ binéAgfA  An 
CfAOgAll.” 

t)fón  Af  An  mbÁf  ; ’fé  t)nb  mo  ófOi*óe-fe 

X)’fiiA‘OAig  mo  gfAt),  If  *o’fÁg  mé  ctAOit:)ce. 

Aff’An  beAn  cfléibe  Ag  CAOineAX)  a mic  ; aó  'f^  bf ón 
céA’onA  fAn  •o’Áf’oing  a bAigne  Agiif  *00  bAin  An  ceot 
neAni-fAOgAlCA  Aifci.  Af  An  gctimA  gcéAT)nA  fé  “bin- 
éAgfA  An  cfAOgAil”  A bAin  *oe’n  piAffAó  An  lAg-bAnAtn- 
lAóc  *00  bí  f A CéAT)  teAbAf  Aguf  A “OeineAnn  nA  fgéAtCA  fo 
An  CAfnA  leAbAif  beic  óoiti  bAOibinn  cofftngceAó  “ooitrnn. 
1f  AOibinn  liom  ÍIA  PÓ1ÚR0  fgéAt  An  géAfCÁif  ’o’fuiUng 
ílófA  Cóit  ÍAbf Áif.  tJuig  An  piAffAC  go  *oiAn  TtiAit  Aigne 
An  AOf A óig.  Únig  fé  go  itiigeAnn  a gctn*o  bOAg  *oe  buAifC 
An  CfAOgAil  go  cfom  ofCA  Aguf  *o’á  luigeAt)  é An  buAifU 
“OAf  tinne,  gufAb  6a*ó  if  Cfuime  oftA  é.  Pa  ‘óeACAif 
buAt)óAinc  Af  An  gcéA*o  óui*o  ‘oe’n  fgéAt  le  nÁ*oúfóAóc  : 
A t)Aille  ACÁ  An  CACAif  if  An  ítiÁtAif  Aguf  A neAtfiCuifige 
A bfúgAnn  fiAT)  fútA  1 gAn  fiof  iniAnA  ófoi*óe  An  teinb  ; 
Cuimín  ’nA  fcAf Atfi  óf  cóif  An  fcÁtÁin  Aguf  gAn  *oe  óúfAm 
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Aó  ATI  fcoitc  *00  *óéAnAtii  ’riA  óui*o  5t^uA15e  ; A^uf 
nó|\A  t)oóc  ’nA  fui*óe  te  riAif  ati  óliAt^Áin  A^uf  puf  uifti 
A^vif  coóc  ’riA  C|\oi*óe  te  neA|\c  ’oiombÁi'ó  if  buile.  Uu5CAf 
fé  ri’oeAfA  5U|AAt>  í ati  óifcin  if  mó  a t)íonn  1 ^ceifc  A5  ah 
t)piAí\r^ó.  SA5ARU,  bxMnbne,  eogAiiiín  íia 

ieAt)At\;  All  itiÁtxMn,Aíi  t)eAn  cAomue 
ÍIA  fA  CA|\TTA  ceAnri;  fé  fA$Af  picnúi|\  A 

eATTTi  f lAT)  50  téi]A  nÁ  Atí  pAgAp  ú*o  Ap  A 'ocu^UAiA  “ un  in- 
téiieur”.  tlí  tDACAt)  att  piAffAó  teif  tia  heAócfAíD  tnó|\AnÁ 
te  cújAfAit)  An  cfAOgATt  ttióijA  DjAAonAis  ; bA  rhó  Ai^e  mion- 
eAóCjAAÍ  An  tíncige  a|a  tic  a *oueinceÁin  péin.  Hí  5Á  *ó 
T)om  CA5Ai|AC  t)o’n  Aiflin^  a ‘oeineA‘0  t)o  11ó|aa  fA  óoitt 
te  b]AeACA*ó  nA  ^eAiAige  C|aí*o  An  ^CjAAObAi^  ; ní  •óéAnpA'ó 
Aon  óAinm:  aó  bAinc  ó’n  ÁitneAóc  acá  fA  óui*o  fin  t)e’n 
p^éAt.  níojA  f5|\íob  An  piAjAfAó  Aon  pjAóf  bA  irió  tí|MC  n^ 
An  méit)  fin.  If  AOibinn  tiom  AH  PCAtl  CAOIllUO — rséAt 
ttlúi|Ane  nA  ^CAOineAt).  VM  ICAbAjA  1 liC|\íoóc  nA  bóijAeAnn, 
pé  Acu  ^ mPéA|\iA  nú  1 n5>AOluinn,  ip  |:eA|A]A  a noóUAnn 
b|vón  mÁtAiA  nA  bCijAeAnn.  llíl  Aoif  ó teAóc  1 ‘ouí|\  x>o’n 
$Att,  n^  16151*0  uAtA  A 5ClAnn  itiac — plú|\  iia  bpeA|\  ip 
cnó  nA  bói5e — cun  An  pói*o  *oo  feAfAtn  1 5COinne  An 
nAiriA*o.  Cí*o  fínce  Ap  pó*o  An  bÁip  ia*o,  bpipeAnn  aii  cpoi*óe 
’nA  VÁp  te  ncApc  An  bpóin  aó  ní  úA5Ann  aii  bÁp  óuóa  péin 
ótin  iA*o  *o’puApcAilc  ó’n  bpéin  ip  ó’n  uAi5neAp.  “ You 
poor  women,’’  AppA  íTIac  T)apa,  “suffer  so  much  pain, 
so  much  sorrow,  and  yet  you  do  not  die  till  long  after 
3- our  strong  3 oung  sons  and  lovers  have  died.”  pAnAi*o 
nA  n*oiAi*ó 

To  speak  their  names  in  the  long  nights 

The  little  names  that  were  fan.iuar  once 

Round  their  dead  hearth. 

A teitéi*o  *oe  liiÁúAip  AOÁ  1 tViúipne  iia  5CAOineA*ó  : cuiiri- 
r.eoCpAp  50  *oeo  tupti  1 licpíoóc  nA  g^^tmnne.  “ PeAn 


GniéABtiA  A11  cSAOjAil. 
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^|\*o  c-AOl  T)o  t)i  irmn,  -a  ctoi5e-Atin  coiti  teif  ati 

rne-Aócxi,  ^'S^y  X)Á  fúit  *óiit)A  m^y  *00  be-At)  x>Á  Ait)teói5 
A|\  lAy^tf  ceAnn  . . . . Sc^itce  *00  t)íot)  y\  ^5 

cniocÁil  nú  c^fATíÁit  ^5vjf  í ^5  c|AónÁTi  óf  ífeAt  *01 
péir.  ; Aóc  fé  ati  p^ii*o  ip  mó  *00  t)ío*ó  pí  *00  ’óéAn-Arii  ntiAin 
A g-At)Air.n|'e  av\  beAlAC,  itia  fe-Af^ni  X)op,Af  Agur  ^5 
bpeAtntiJ^-ó  iMiti  foi|A  if  ^noi|A  -Ati  bót-A|A  50  *oí|\eAó  if 
•o^  mbe-át)  fí  ^5  ^rAHAíriAiríc  le  *ouine  ét^in  *oo  be^-O 
Armíi$  v\A^t]  í Á'S  fwit  Ab^ite.” 

ym  yé^^^y  ip  é f^é^t  if  binne  tiom  *oíob  50  léi]\  nÁ 
A11  ÍÍ1ÁÚA1U.  Se-Aii-nóf  riA  5'^b*ó-AtCAóCx\  oi*óóe  t1o*olA5 
— An  *OOpAf  A|\  teAÚA*Ó  A^líf  COinneAt  Ap  lAfA*Ó  A^up 
CACAoif  feAf5Ai|\  ó]'  cói|\  5|\íofAige  nA  ceine ; -peAn 
CíAónÁn  T1A  mbAn — cfónÁn  nA  t)AnAiCfA — pin  ia*o  bun 
éifvime  An  f^éil.  Ac  in  Aoibinn  a|\  pAT)  Ati  fvii*óeAtri  *00 
Ciitn  An  piApfAó  1 scóif  nA  feAn-Aimpif\eAóCA  fin  .1.  AÁ 
ti5  A5iif  bCAn.  U15  t)Ait\b|\e  An  T)poiói‘o  oiAce  AipneÁin 
A^uf  5Ati  te  cCoifinc  Ann  aó  “ *oo|;*oÁn  tia  *ocni|\ní  A^np 
pléAf^At)  nA  ueine  A^nf  ceiteAbAfv  tia  scpiosAp  ” 

Anoif  if  AijAíf  corripÁA  ípeAt  nA  mbAn,  ‘‘a  ngtóptA  A5 
•oéATiAín  óotnbinnif  te  *oof.T)Án  nA  ’octiiiiní  rriAfv  a bíof 
5ló|\  An  cfeAnftii|A  le  cf\ónÁn  nA  n*oof.”  U15  lÍlÁipe  péin 
oiAóe  t1o*olA5  óniineAf  if  pé  UAtbÁf  An  ttieA*óon  oiAóe 
An  *OOf.Af  A|\  OfCAltC  A^Uf  í A]t  A ^túnAib  pé  nA  fCÁC 

A5  éifceAcc  A5iif  if  téif\ -01  50  bpuit  “ nA  cnvnc  A5  éip- 
ccAóc  ppeifin  A^uf  ctoóA  nA  CAtttiAn  A^uf  |\6AnnA  péAtc- 
AnnAóA  nA  fpéijte.”  A^up  ati  bCAn  péin  : “ a§ai*ó  pAT)A 

fíop-5|ieAncA  X)o  bí  iiipti,  mAlA  itiín  tCAtAn,  SpvtiA^  “btib 
A^tif  í CApcA  ’nA  rpiopAtlAib  pA*OA  pé  tiA  ceAnn  A^uf 
*OÁ  fúll  glAfA  *00  ‘ÓeApCA'Ó  50  inAlt  niAO|\t)A  ip  50  bUAlt)- 
CApCA  bpónAó  opc.”  niiAn  nióp  *oÁ  cpAbAt) — nnAn  cVoinne. 
tlít  Aon  r^éAt  nA — *oÁ  nAbpAinn  é — Aon  f5|\íbinn  *oÁ|\ 
fAOtpui^  péjA^up  A óui*o  piUoóCA  T)o  ótjp  teif,5up  rpeipe 
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fiAti  pé  teit  All  A15  nÁ  An  fjéAt  fo.  Cá  An  óAOine 

-Arm,  zÁ  ATI  C|TÁit)teAóc  Ann,  cÁ  An  *OAonnAóc  Ann — An 
*OAonnAóc  A t^ini^  ai|t  *oe  X)Á^]\  t>iAóin  a ó|\oi*óe  péin,  a|t 
A *ocu5Aimí*o  lacn^jnae  rerum.  Uá  |MAn  nA  nx)eo|\  a|\  A$Ait) 
nA  nT)AOine  50  téi|\  acá  A|\  fiut)Al  Ai^e  1 fgéAtCAit)  An 
CA|mA  teAt^Ai^A  feo.  tlí  potÁif\  nú  50  f Ait)  “ mAin  nA  n‘oeo|\” 
’nA  tni*óe  50  cpom  ai|t  ^réin  te  Vinn  a gcumtA  *oó. 


CAlt)lT)10t  ><S  CÚI5. 

AVi  t3tmunCit. 

“ X)a  *óeACAi|T  5An  éifceAóc  tem  AtAi|>  tuiaiít  x)’innfeAt) 
fé  f^éAt  TnA|T  fin  coif  ceAltAig,”  ApfA  CóiUn  ]'a 
xM1  t)0ATl  CxXOlTIUO  ; “ t)A  t)inn  An  f5éAtui*óe  é.  If  minic 
A óeApAinn  50  pAit)  ceol  ’nA  $tó|A  ; ceot  binn  uAi^neAó 
mA|T  ACÁ  1 nAnT)Ofvn  An  op^Áin  1 nÁ|\x)  ceAmpALl  nA  UtJAtnA.” 
THAjA  fin  teif  *oo’n  piAffAó.  ÍTIÁ  fiAffuigceAf  T)íom  cat) 
lAt)  nA  cféite  fé  teit  azá  te  feicfinc  inA  f^fíDinnít), 
fé  mo  ffeA^fA  Af  An  ^ceifc  n^  tia  Cféite  a bfAit  Cóilín 
•00  beit  1 n^lóf  A AtAf, — nA  Cféite  céA*onA  a bfAiC  tninn- 
cif  tlof  nA  ^CAOfAó  A belt  1 n^lóf  tDfigit)  nA  nATfifÁn — 
.1.  An  binncAf  A^uf  An  c-UAi^neAf . 

*Oo’n  binneAf  Af  *ocúif.  1 *ocf  eo  50  nibeA*ó  fíof -binneAf , 
binneAf  ati  binnif,  A5  bAinc  te  íiArhfÁn,  ní  folÁif  é bAinc 
te  ceol  An  ArhfAin  A^uf  le  ffiorAllAib  tia  CAinnce  A^uf 
te  5bóf  An  Atri|\ÁnAi*óe.  A]\  An  ^curnA  ^céA-onA  1 T)Cfeo 
50  rnbeAt)  fíof-binneAf,  binneAf  aii  binnir,  A5  bAinc  te 
f^éAtCAib  ATI  piAffAis,  ní  folÁif  é bAinc  te  ffiocAllAib 
nA  cAinnce  Af  x)Cúif  A^uf  AnfAn  le  fAOgAl  tiA  n*OAOine 
50  bfuil  An  óAinnc  fin  A5  CA^AifC  *oóib  Aguf  le  tiAnAm 
An  cé  A fSfíob  An  óAinnc  fin  Com  mAit.  Tait)  iia  coin- 


-Ati  x)Á  t)tnicneit. 
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-|'0  50  téiji  cotti  lionet»  1 fséAVc^iit)  An 

rAi5. 

-d*out)-A|\c  tu-Af,  An  ceoi  a bAin  fé  Af  5luAifeAóc 
T1A  t)]:ocAt  péin,  ni  mime  a riAi|Mt;eAt)  a leitéi*o  i bpjAóf 
tiA  5-^oiuinne.  t)’é  a OéAf  |MArri  An  pocAt  CjiUAit) 

CjAOfCA  *00  0ua|i*oaC,  An  co|A  cAinnee  neAtri  CoicCeAnncA 
*00  lO|\5.  t)’i?eA|i|\  teif  1 5COtrmmt>e  An  óAinnc  fimpU 

*ó1|ieAó.  Ci[\ce  pocAl  if  *oeife  ffiocAt  if  ceot  CAinnee — 
fin  A|\  ónAf*OAi5  fé.  TTlAf  fin  cé  ^uf  coicóeAnncA  Af 

f At)  An  cAinne  a f é if  UAf aI  5feAncA  An  úfÁit)  a 

■óeineAt)  fé  t)i  A^uf  if  neAm-óoicóeAnncA  AefeAó  An 
ceot  A tJAincAt)  fé  Aifci.  Uu^cAf  fé  n*oeAfA  a x3^itne  ac^ 
Ainm  nAn-xSic  m Af  Tlof  tia  sCAOfAó  if  tTlxiig  CAOftAinn, 
A^tif  A feolttiAife  AU-á  Ainm  iia  nt)AOine  mAf  íofA^-án 
6oinin  nAnéAn,  t)fi$it)  iia  nAmf An,tTluifne  nA  ^CAOineAt). 
>A5Uf  mAit)if  te  ceot  An  pfoif,  ni  beA^  t)e  fo'ótíiit)  Aif 
An  510CA  A togAf  CeAnA  C’n  f^éAt,  At!  TtlxXÍTAITt  ; feo 
510CA  Af  A triAtAifC  t)0  mot)  Ó T1A  t)0lÚ1lO. 

“ Do  fAititviigeAt)  t)i  5Uf  tioiiAt)  An  Mz  t)e  óineÁt  lest 
fotiiif , fotuf  t)0  bi  it)if  fotuf  5féine  Ajuf  fotuf  ^eAtAige. 
Do  ConnAic  fi  50  bAn-foitéif  bum  nA  ^CfAnn  A^uf  lAt) 
T)OfCA  1 nAjAit)  fpéife  buit)e  uAitne.  ílí  fACA  fi  fpétf 
Af  An  nt)At  fAin  fiAm  foittie  A^uf  t)o  b’-^tuinn  téiti  i. 
Do  CuAtA  fi  An  coifcéim  A^uf  t)o  tui5  fi  50  fAib  t)uine 

éi5in  A5  ceAóc  óuiCi  Aniof  ón  toC Do 

CuAtA  fi  5teo  A$uf  t)o  tionAt)  An  t>e  tuóc  Aifm.  Do 
ConnAic  fi  Ai$te  t)OfCA  X)iAbtAit)e  A^uf  ti  tAnn  Aguf 
Afm  fAObAif.  Ru^At)  50  nAimt)eAC  Af  An  mAC  mÁntA 
AgUf  t)0  fCfACAt)  A Cult)  éAt)A1$  t)e  A^Uf  t)0  ^AbAt)  t)C 
fCiúffAib  Ann  50  fAib  A CotAinn  ’nA  cofAif  Cfó  A^uf 
’nA  bioCgcin  ó niAtAinn  50  bonn  cfoige.  Do  cuifCAt) 
cofóinn  fpioncA  Af  a muttAC  rhotiAmAit  AnfAn  A^uf  t)0 
VeA^At)  cfoC  Af  A $UAitnib  A^uf  t)’imti$  foime  50  Cfoi$ 
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An  ■OÁ  t)nncne)t. 


rh<)itt  CfUAgÁncA  be^tAó  bpóíiAó  a tufVAif  óun  CaUjajú.” 
Sa  c<\jiiiA  Á1C  tnÁ’f  ceAX)ui5te  'oom  é feo,  cÁ 

t)irme-Af  b^Mnc  le  f^ogAl  vsa  ti*o^oine  50  Dfuil  av\ 
ó^Airmc  t)inii  ca^ai^c  *oóit).  Ói|\  cé  niA*o  riA  “OAOine  if 
minicí  A t)íorm  Af  fiuDAl  Aige  ? An  gÁA  *oom  ia*o  T)’Ainm- 
niú  ? pÁifCí  mAf  OogAinín  if  p^pÁic  if  Pfigi*oín,  Ancoine 
if  Cóiiín  if  ílófA  Cóit  ^AtifÁif.  An  ní  AX)ut)Aifr  fé  1 
*ocAOt)  SeAn  TtlAiciAif , if  fíof  50  íiéAg  é ’nA  tAOt)  féin. 
“ If  lon^AncAó  An  gfÁA  acá  Aige  *oo’n  ní  if  Áilne  if  if 
gite  *oÁ’f  ófucAig  T)ia  ; AnAm  ^lé  geAt  An  pÁifce/' 
1f  óun  Aitne  níof  cfuinne  A^uf  cottiAóc  níof  Cfeife  x>o  beit 
Aige  Af  Ar.Atn  An  pÁifce  a cuif  fé  Scoil  ÓAnnA  Af  bun. 
“ Hí  heot  ‘oom  ac  Aon  cúif  AmÁin  .1.  An  gfÁt)  acá  AgAm 
*oof  nA  pÁifCib^  *oÁ  n-imteAccA,T)Á  5CorhluA*OAf  A^tif  An 
rhiAn  ACÁ  A^Am  CAbfú  fe  “oeAg  peAfAib  *oo  t)éAnAm  *oe’n 
oifeAt)  *0101!)  if  if  féix)if  ’ooni.  X)Af  tiom,  f’é  An  pÁifce 
An  ní  if  fpéifeArhtA  fA  *ooniAn.”  Aguf  nuAif  a gAib  nií- 
tinfneAC  é fA  x>eife,  bA  trióf  ati  fÁfAtri  Aigne  Aige  é beit  Af 
A CnmAf  fo  *00  fÁt)  : 

“ T)’ionnniuf  nÁ  X)e  gtóif’ 

Hí  fÁ5fAT)  in  mo  Aeoit), 

(ViomfA,  A T)ia  if  teof)’ 

AC  m’Ainm  1 gcfoi'óe  leinb.” 

An  ÁitneAóc  if  An  gile  a itiotAig  fé  1 nAiiAin  aii  p<Sifce, 
*00  itioúAig  fé  teif  iA*o  1 nAnAtTi  tiA  mÁtAf.  1f  bcAg  fgéAl 
nÁ  fvnl  CfÁóc  Ann  Af  tia  in^itfeAóAib  Aguf  nil  focAl  nÁ 
fmAOineATfi  nÁ  ftnl  lÁn  *oe  V)Ái*ó,  T>e  gfÁ*ó,  *06  tfUAg 
‘oóib.  “ 1f  feAff  le  T)ia,”  Aff’  eifeAn,  ‘‘ iia  tnnÁ  nÁ  nA 
fif.  1f  óucA-fAn  A ctnfeAf  Sé  iia  bfóin  if  tnó  A^iif  if 
oftA-fAn  A bfonnAf  Sé  An  c-AOibneAf  if  mó.”  AoibneAf 
Af  inAtAif  An  cSAgAifc,  bfón  if  AOibneAf  le  óéile  Af 
ItlÁife,  bfón  Af  niÁCAif  AonfAic  CogAinín,  bfón  50  tiéAg 
Af  tílúifne  11A  gCAoineAt).  I1í  “oeACAif  a fÁ*ó  cé  niúin  “o6 


All  'OÁ  iHincneit. 
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5|uÁ*ó  *ooiírii!i  beorh^n  bí  Ai^e  T)Of  tia  mÁiCj'.eACAib: 
Uvi5c^.|\  pé  nT)eAf^.  leif  5U|i  bimi  A|\  -pA*o  riA  ^ruAimeArmA 
tx^5Arm  Cug-Ainn  ó óúfq'-Aíb  -óti  fséii.  Ajwióf  fílAiciAif 

péin,  xMfiJmÍT)  1 5Cottmui*óe,  mA  bíorm  -áon  Áif*»  A^Airm 
4M[\,  “ olo^ón  riA  *ocoriTi  riA  CAj^f Ai^fe-AóAib  Aguf 

nioriAbA|\  An  cf|unúleÁin  A5  fiteAt)  teif  An  5CtoóA|\.” 
AifigmiT)  “ fsnéAó  nA  cui|\ne  éif^  ón  *oni|ain5  A^uf 
5émineAC  nA  mbó  ón  tnbnAile  A^nf  ^eAtgÁife  nA  bpÁifCí 
ón  bpAicóe.”  Tlít  aó  Aon  uai|a  ArhÁin  ’nA  pnit  An  fcni|Mn 
A5  éi|Mge  A^tJf  nA  conncACA  mófA  AgbjMfeAt)  tepuAniAn 
1 ^coinne  cloó  An  ótA*OAi5.  Ai|n'f  ip  Aipíp  eile,  ip  iéip 
*oúinn  An  cféip  ceoil  A5  An  éAntAic  pé’n  ^coibt.  t)íonn  An 
pmólAó  Ag  ceiteAbAp  a|a  An  ^cfAOib  Agnp  An  ton *0110  Ag 
lAbAipc  50  neoin  ; bíonn  nA  pÁinnteo^A  Ag  cnnAfAóc  a|\ 
bÁpp  nA  pmnnreoige  A5nf  iat)  a^  piofApnAig  te  óéite 
te  gtóp  beA5  t)í*oeAó  fAf  a n-imtigeAnn  piA*o  pé  T)éin  iia 
cípe  ’nA  mbíonn  pé  ’nA  fAnnpAt)  1 5C0ttmvn‘óe.  t)inneAf, 
binneAf  Ap  pA*o,  pnA  cigtib  mAp  An  gcéA’onA.  “ t)A  óeot 
teAC,”  Apf’  eipeAti,  ‘‘ beiú  1 “Otis  t)Ai|\bpe  An  T)poiói*o  Ag 
éifceAóc  teif  nA  mnÁib  A^up  a n^tópcA  a^  T)éAnAni 
óorh-bmnif  te  T)Op'OÁn  nA  *ouúi|\ní  mAp  a bíop  5lóp  An 
cfeAnpiiip  te  cfónÁn  nA  n*oof  ” ; nn  1 *0^15  Cibtín  Ag 
peiteAtti  te  bCogAintn  *00  teAóu  ipceAó.  “ CÁinig  piobAipe 
nA  SpíofAige  AmAó  Agtip  toftniig  Ap  a pope  ópoi*óeArhAit. 
Óini5  nA  bA  AbAite  ón  gcimín.  $tAO*ó  An  óeApc  óiiici  Ap 
nA  némíníb.  CtiAi*ó  An  tonmib  ip  An  *opeoitni  ip  mion*oAO!ne 
eite  r.A  coitte  a Co^otAX).  Coip^eAt)  Ap\  ‘óop*o-án  nA  gcniteo5 
ip  Ap  itiei‘óti5  nA  nuAn.  "OMptig  An  gpiAn  50  rnAlt  50  pAib 
pi  1 nAice  nA  ppéipe,  50  pAib  p!  *c:pCAó  Ap  tim  nA  ] péipe, 
50  pAib  pi  pé  bun  nA  ppeipe.  Séi*o  g^tA  puAp  Anoip,  leAú 
An  *OOpÓAT)Ap  Ap  An  *OCAtArh/' 

A^up  50  mop  mop  bi  An  binncAp  pAn  Ag  bAUic  le  bAUAn» 
An  |!)iAppAig  nuAip  A Cum  pé  An  óui*o  ip  mó*oepnA  p?;éAt' 
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An  T>Á  t)tinrnéit. 


c-Ait!)  feo.  tlí  'polÁij^  nú  50  jt-Ait)  fé  50  fotiA  fUAurmex^f-AÓ 
cfvÁt  fin  t)í  píon  iia  íiói^^e  ^5  ^luAifeAóc 

’riA  óuifte-Ann-AiO  ; -ASUf  cé  iDlAip 
•opío*oxM|A  A|A  ní  |i-Ait)  é t)iú5At>  50  póill.  Sé  ati 

5fiÁt)  -A  t)íot)  -A]A  ’n-A  C]\oit)e  if  5|aío|m*ó  -a 

óun  f Aot-óip,  5rÁ*ó  *00  t)i^  5t^Át)  X)’Cifirm.  I1í  luigexst) 

A fúile  aC  a\\  An  fcéim  if  a^  -ah  if  A\y  féAriA*ó  nA 

cot^.  SeAn*o-Aoine  -a  Corm-Aic  An  p^i^'ce  ne-Atrit)^,  mÁ^t~ 
^eACA  A ieif  -ATI  tTlAig*oin  TT1ui|\e,  pÁifcí  a óío*ó  a^ 

fú5|\-A  te  tiTof^^Án — 1^*0  a óotriltiA*OA|v.  llít  cuitti- 
ne-Airi  a\^  f-AtAóA|A  -An  x>orhA^n  aó  ^a  T)6Atl5  *OAOt,  nít 
z\^Átz  A|A  AnfmAóc  nA  nj^tt  aó.  fA  t)6AT1  CAOHirO. 
t)í  -A  Ai^ne  A|\  fUAirrme-Af.  T)’Aitin  fé  coifcéim  T)é  -A|\  nA 
cnocAit)  ciúine  -A^uf  ’o’Aitin  fé  slóf  X)é  A5  iAbAifc  pé 
■peAnn-A  ^AéAtCAnnACA  nA  ppéif e ; t)í  T)ia  a^  fiut)At  An 
T>ottiAin  póf  ’nA  5|AAT)Am.  “ Pím  Aiifo  1 5Cotnnui*óe,” 
A|^fA  ÍOfA5Án.  “ t)ím  A5  CAifoeAt  iia  mbócAf  ip  A5 
finbAb  nA  5cnoc  ip  a^  ct\eAbAt)  nA  *oconn.”  t)’pA*OA  uai*ó 
■póf  An  c-Atn  nuAijA  nÁ  ’oéAnpAt)  pé  a triAócnAtti  aó  a^  pÁif 
Cfíofc  if  Af  tom-léAn  An  óine  T)AonnA,nuAi|>  a ‘oéAfpA’ó 
fé  cfé  óAinnc  TTIac  T)A|tA  “ He  has  revealed  His  face  to 
jne.  His  face  is  terrible  and  sweet,  Maoilsheachlainn. 
I know  It  well  now  ....  His  Naxne  is  suffering. 
His  Name  is  loneliness.  His  Name  is  abjection.”  Aó  te 
tinn  pufVírió|\  nA  f^éAt  fo  t)0  f5|\íot)A*ó  *00,  p’é  binneAf  An 
T)ornAin  a bi  Af  peinnc  1 n-Ai^ne  ip  1 n-AnAm  An  piAppAij;. 

ITIa’p  é An  binneAf  An  óeA*o  buncpéit  azá  noóCAigte  1 
pAOtAp  An  piAppAi^,  pé  An  r-UAi^neAf  An  CAptiA  ceAnn. 
IZá  An  c-UAi^neAf  p An  A5  bAinc  te  pui*óeAtn  nA  p^éAt  A^up 
te  f AogAt  nA  n*OAOine  A5up  le  meon  An  ug’OAip. 

Uop  nA  5CAOPAÓ  A cu^CAp  Ap  An  gceAnncAp  ’nA  bpnit 
cotnninPe  Ap  nA  *OAOine  peo  Ai^e.  CeAnncAp  beA^  lAp- 
^cnlA  ip  eA*ó  é 1 nlAp  ConnAóCAib  Ap  imeAtt  cuAin  nA 


All  T)<S  DtinuRéit. 
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5-Ailliuie  m^\\  A ‘ocu5>Arm  fé  / g-Ait)  a\\  totrnc^ó-áiL)  tia 
mói^Ae.  -A^uf  CÁ  X)L<.  v.ti^Arri  fAn  a|\  ah  ^ceArm- 
rA|t  50  tei|A.  Hi  iiArh^in  50  t)|rua  ah  cif  5eA|\|\tA  ahiaC 

’ha  CUAHCAID  If  ’ha  CUAfAlb,  ’hA  CeAHHAlt)  If  HA  fOfAlt)  ; 

aC  pé  Cfeo  ’ha  H5eot)t-^  ahh,  Pa  teif  'ouic  fUAmÁH  ha 
*ocoHH  A5  bfifeAt)  te  fumneAtri  1 gcoinne  ah  CIa*oai§ 

Híá  Cf ÓHÁH  HA  CA01*Oe  A5  t)Of f A*0  IfCCAÓ  f AH  HA  CfÁjA 

5AiHiriige.  Ua  ^aoIca  a^  ha  “ Riders  to  the  Sea  ” i h^aó 

CHUAfAÓC  D15  UI5  AHH  HIAf  fé  flH  AH  CeAHHCA-f  A5Hf  fí 
flH  AH  fAlffge  A I3A1H  AOlbHCAf  If  tJAtt)Af  If  fllíOÓC  Af 

cfOit)e  SeÁiH  Synge  niiAif  a úÁftA  *00  ceAcc  ah  cfeo. 
At  Hi  né  COHCAbAlfC  HÁ  CHCAC  ha  f^lte  A l)iOHH  \ 5CeifC  A5 
AH  bplAffAC  aC  UAIgneAf  ha  gCHOC  A^Hf  lAf^CÚtAÓC  HA 
H^leAHH.  t)’freAff  teif  a Cut  *00  cAt)Aifc  teif  ah  nfAiff^e 

CfiOCrtlAlf  A^Uf  tCAHAHIAIHC  Alf  fé  t)élH  HA  *OCl5  ACÁ  1 
“ 5leAHHCAH  If  tHÁm  f léiCe  ” ahh,  hh  fé  *t)éiH  ha 

HltOtÁH  CfÁHAÓ  AHfO  If  AHfÚT)  Af  gHAtAIHH  HA  ^CHOC  ” 

CuH  CAiHHce  te  feAH*OAOiHe  CAitce  if  te  mÁitfeAóA  aoh- 
fAÓA.  Olf  'OAOine  AOHfACA  10HHCA  félH  fCAt)  A ÓÁ1f*Oe  1 
ttOf  HA  ^CAOf AC.  UÁ  triÁlf e A^Hf  “ HA  H11H1C  T>1  élf1$6 
A^Hf  fAHAiriAIHC  fCAtAHI  fA*OA  fé  t)fÚÓC  HA  HOlt)Ce  A^ 
cuf  A Himpit)e  50  tmAi5HeAc  chh  ha  fpéAf  H*oofóA.” 
T)o  fit  tlófA  Cóit  lAt)f Áif  50  Hiinic  “ 50  mbA  bfCAg  ah 
fAO§At  Celt  A5  imteAóc  foimpi  ’ha  fCACAC  fiuCAil  ^ah 
CeAHH  A1C1  Af  *ÓU1He  Af  Clt.  t)Óltfe  HA  tlélfeAHH  fOlHlpl 
A^Hf  A HAgAlt)  OftA  ; CÚt  A CIHH  teif  AH  HlCAlte  A^Uf  t6 
CfHAt)rAH  A^Hf  te  CfOfX)AÓC  A HIUlHClfe.”  t)í  tVlÁtAlf 
CogAIHÍH  AgUf  i A5  CAOl  COIf  CeiHC  A^Uf  “ tÍOP  fi  HA 
fÁIHHtéO^A  tUICI  5AÓ  AOH  CfAtHfAt)  AC  HÍ  fACA  fí  eif0AH 
A5  Caihc  ah  *oofAif  ifceAC  CU1C1.”  At  Hi  tiuAi5;rieAf  a h- 
HAIgHOAf -f  AH  feAÓAf  UAIgneAf  HA  H1HÁ  CAOlHCe.  UaI^HCAC 
AH  CfOC  A Ci  uiftl,  UAI^HeAÓ  HA  frHAOIHCe  A IMot)  A1C1, 
UAIgHCAÓ  AH  CI5ÍH  ’hA  ^COtflHtllgeAt)  fÍ,  UAIpieAÓ  AH  CUfHf 
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All  X)A  t)vmunCit. 


^ tu5  fi  ui|\ti  péin — bóitpe  ip^X)A  riA  íiéipeAmi  ó lUCc^p 
^|\x>  50  t)’i’  At  ClMt,  bóitpe  cpuAt)A  S^f-ATiA  0 tit>eppúl 
50  Lon-ouin  ; 11^151104^0  iia  t^e4^pc-Al5  tia  c-Aoince 

A’oeipeA'O  fi.  “ ConriACtAf  *oom,”  App’  ati  buAóAiU  beA5, 
“ 50  fuó.^X)  UA15TieAf  T1A  5CT10C  1 TIAtn  ítlApbtA  T1A  1101*000  11Ú 
UAi5n0Ap  T1A  I1VIA150  nuAip  T1Á  COPPU150ATIT1  inci  aC  ha 
CtlUiilA  fATI  5C0OI  fATI.” 

UÁ  AH  piATI  fO  An  HAI5IIIP  Ó01T1  *01An  Ap  fU1*00A1T1  If  Ap 
■DAOiniO  HA  p5é>\l  HAÓ  polÁip  nú  Oí  fé  50  *oiAn  i0ip  Ap  ai5H0 
if  Ap  ni0on  AH  ]Í)iApfAi5.  t)’péi*oip  haó  pó-ríiAit  ah  pocAt 
“ nAi5n0Af  ” f A óéill  p0o  A5tif  5upO  p0App  AonApÁncAóc 
*00  r5pío0A*0.  Aó  pé’p  T)orhAn  é,  Oí  cpéit  rtiAp  í A5  Oaiiic 
l0ip  *oíp0Aó  rriAp  A t)Ain0Ann  pí  t0ip  An  AHAm  AC-á  pipéAn 
5I0  50Al  fA  5l0A.nn  po  ha  n*o0op.  t)A  Oinn  t0ip  O01O  'tia 
AOiiAp,  A5  *O0AnAni  A pmAOinc0  A5up  A5  cúmA’O  a Oui*o 
Aiplin5.  b’AOiOiiin  t0ip  aii  OaII  iAp5CúlA  A511P  ah  *ouin0 
AonpAó,  An  oi*Oó0  Oiúin  A511P  ah  óoill  *OopóA.  Cé  5up 
minic  A cpiAlt  1 n*o0ipe  a fAogAit  Ap  015  ip  Ap  cpoiO,  é 
’nA  fuiO0  A5  C0Ann  ciÁip  Ap  ópuinnigcib,  0 A5  5píofA*0  ha 
5CéA*DCA  óun  5nírh,  fAinluigOAnn  fé  *oom  5np0  tiAi5n0Aó 
Ann  péin  cpoi*ó0  An  *ouin0  a OÍ  pÁi*óC0  ipc0Aó  pA  óoriilUA*o- 
Ap,  fAn  obAip  pin.  “ On0  has  strang0  lonesome  thought^•,” 
AppA  rriAC  X)ApA,  “ when  one  is  in  the  middle  of  crowds.” 
11Á  ci4i5C0Ap  ó’n  5CAinm:  peo  5iip  bpónAó  *oóbÁpAó  cpoi*Oe 
An  X)uin0  A b0At)  AonpAó  rriAp  peo.  Ip  piop  *oo’n  cé  a pspiob 
“ there  is  a kind  of  melancholy  that  is  without  bitterness 
or  pain.  ; it  is  a vein  of  that  pleasure  that  does  not  express 
itself  by  jnerrimeut.  There  is  nothing  morbid  about 
such  a r-elanchoh-  : rather  it  is  healthful  and  noble”  ; 
A5up  A*oubAipc  Addison  pA*oó  “ it  is  a kind  of  melancholy 
or  rather  thoughtfulness  that  is  not  disagreeable.” 
'Oe’ii  cpAgAp  pAn  ip  0A*O  A bi  uAi5iieAp  ati  piAppAi5  nuAip 
A bi  HA  P5éAPCA  po  Á 5C0ApA*O  AI50.  1PÁ  OUlp  pé  píop  Ap 


-All  VÁ  tDUnCTieit. 
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1-A]^5Cút4^  >Af  ’ó-doimt)  Aor»í\ÁóA,  if  ^AX> 

An  rAOiX)rieAy  if  An  birme-df  azá  mA  teitéiT)  fin  *o’áic  if 
*oe  ‘ómne  -a  noCc-Ann  fé.  tlAisneAf  jAn  fCAfbAf  ^An 
péin  ’fCAt)  An  c-UAi^neAf  fAn. 

TTlAf  fin  ’fiA*o  An  c-iiAi^neAf  if  An  binncAf  An  *oÁ  bun- 
Cf  éit,  *OAf  liom,  AZÁ  noóUAigte  i fséAtCAib  An  piAf  f A15. 
If  longAnuAó  An  sfÁt)  a bi  Ai^e  ’o’Cifinn,  coifc  a uAif- 
tCAóc  if  A gite  A bi  An  triuincif,  uoifc  a Áitne  if  a bÁine 
A bi  An  cif.  AC  ni  bé  ÁtAf  An  gfÁ*óA  nÁ  gÁife  An  gfA*óA 
A tu5  fé  iiAit)  AC  uAi^neAf  if  bfón  An  gnÁ*óA.  llít  Aon 
fíof-g^ife  ^An  fcÁil  1 nAon  óeAtin  *oef  nA  f^éAic^ib. 
tlít  Aon  leACAnAó  ^ah  finAomeArh  binn  bfónAó  Ann.  If 
lonAnn  An  gfÁt)  a bí  Aige  T)’éifinn  Aguf  An  gf At)  a bíonn 
A5  An  mÁCAif  X)* Á triAC  nnAif  if  eot  *01  An  bfón  if  An 
bHAifc  AZÁ  1 nAifigte  X)ó. 

“ A béit  if  é Cf  At)Af  me 

50  mbiAit)  un  A5  caoi  ; 

A gné  Ábinnn,  if  é mo  óÁf-fA 

50  llAtfAlt)  X)0  tí.” 

tV^uf  fé  mAf  A óiiAit)  fé  1 *0CAit:ige  Af  An  fAOgAl,  Aguf 

mAf  A CU15  f é A gf  An’OAbe  a bí  ^níom  nA  coicóeAncAcuA, 
lUlgeAT)  A bí  An  fiOf-fpflT)  $AOt)tAÓ  A^Uf  A mi|\e  A bí 
fí  A5  fAgAit  bAif,  *00  méAT)vii5  Af  An  mbfón,  *00  neAfcmg 
Af  An  uAi^neAf  A^uf  Af  An  mbinneAf.  Oif  uAiX)  fgéAlCA 
An  piAffAig  Af  nóf  ceoit  tiA  bCifCAnn  : *o’á  bnónAige 

1AX>  ’fCAt)  if  binne  iat>. 

UA  *oAn  A óúm  fé  Af  béAflA  1 nArbour  Kill  cúplA  tA 
foim  bÁf  *00.  Tlíofb  feAffA  *Dom  fUT)  a t)éAnfAinn  nA  é 
X)’At“f5fíobAt)  Anfo.  O fé  óorh  fíof  óom  ctuiinn  fAn^ 

The  beauty  of  the  woild  hath  jnade  rue  sad, 

This  beauty  that  will  pass  ; 

SoinetiiT.es  iny  heart  hath  shaken  with  great  joy 
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To  see  a leaping  squirrel  on  a tree, 

Or  a red  ladybird  upon  a stalk, 

Or  little  rabbits  in  a field  at  evening, 

Lit  by  a slanting  sun, 

Or  some  green  hill  where  shadows  drifted  by 
Some  quiet  hill  where  mountainy  man  hath  sown 
And  soon  would  reap  ; near  to  the  gate  of  Heaven  • 
Or  children  with  bare  feet  upon  the  sands 
Of  some  ebbed  sea,  or  playing  on  he  streets 
Of  little  towns  in  Connacht, 

Things  young  and  happy. 

And  then  my  heart  hath  told  me  : 

These  will  pass. 

Will  pass  and  change,  will  die  and  be  no  more, 

Things  bright  and  green,  things  young  and  happy  ; 

And  I have  gone  upon  my  way 

Sorrowful. 

PÁ*0|A-A1C  tn^C  PMjAAIf,  S5é-AtAl*Óe  1*01|A  CO|\p  ATI  Am 

ACÁ  noccuiste  ’oúinn  pÁ  'OÁn  pAn. 


A Cpíoó  Sati. 


TRANSLATION. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE i STANDARD  OF  REVOET. 

In  the  year  1903  Patrick  H.  Pearse  was  appointed  Editor 
of  the  “ Claidheanih  Soluis/*  He  was  not  long  in  that  post 
when  he  became  convinced  more  and  more  that  whatev^er 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  restoration  of  the  language 
as  a spoken  tongue  through  the  activities  of  the  Gaelic 
League,  very  little  had  been  yet  done  for  its  re-establish  ^ 
ment  as  a living  modern  literature.  Nor  did  he  hope 
for  a rapid  improvement  in  this  respect  so  long  as  little 
attention  w^as  paid  to  the  claims  of  Literature,  and  above 
all  to  the  craft  of  stor^^telling,  by  most  of  the  living  writers. 
When  Oisin  had  come  back  from  the  Land  of  Youth,  to 
revisit  the  haunts  of  the  Fianna,  he  found  the  Court  of 
Fionn  of  the  Hosts  choked  wdth  weeds,  with  chickv/eed 
and  nettles.’'  Ydien  Life  began  to  stir  again  in  the 
deserted  ways  of  Irish  Literature,  it  w^as  similarly  found 
that  old-fashioned  customs  or  out-w^orn  conventions  had 
come  up  to  choke  the  new’  growth,  and  that  the  first  thing 
necessary  was  to  clear  them  aw/ay  in  the  interests  alike 
of  the  soil  and  the  seed.  Now'here  w^as  this  more  needed 
than  in  storytelling.  Tales  innum.erable  passed  through 
the  Editor’s  hands  ; but  their  numbers  were  deceptive  ; 
they  v.’cre  all  miinted  on  the  same  mould.  They  w^ere 
but  folk  tales.  The  same  preamble  : I am  not  the 

composer, 

“ I cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be  ; 

I say  the  tale  as  ’tw’as  said  to  me.” 
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The  same  opening  : Once  upon  a time,  and  a very  good 
tim^e  it  was,  there  lived  a man- The  same  extrava- 

gant or  m-erely  farcical  adventures  ; the  same  conclusion. 
Pearse  knew  that,  adapted  as  such  tales  were  for  recital 
in  company  or  by  the  winter’s  fire  (v/hich  Vvas  their  original 
raison-d’etre),  and  necessary  as  was  their  collection  and 
their  preservation,  yet  their  constant  use  was  not  profit- 
able to  the  language.  It  was  not  wise,  he  held,  that 
w'riters  of  Irish  should  regard  them  as  literary  models 
nor  that  readers  of  Irish  should  be  served  only,  by  tales 
deficient  in  form  and  divorced  from  contact  with  real 
conditions  of  life  and  art.  The  fundamental  conditions 
that  created  the  genre  were  gone  for  ever,  and,  unlike 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  thought  to  yield  to  cir- 
cumstance. Long  ago  the  shanachie  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  comipany  and  gave  his  tale  by  v/ord  of  mouth  ; and 
the  form  of  his  art  v/as  strictly  determined  by  that  funda- 
mental condition,  for  never  was  it  easier  for  an  audience 
to  inflict  their  wdll  on  the  artist.  Too  abrupt  a beginning, 
therefore,  was  not  allow^ed  ; that  would  be  to  sweep  them 
off  their  feet  ; so  some  preamble,  short  or  long,  v/as 
demanded.  Minute  description  was  not  desired,  adven- 
ture and  amusing  incident  being  the  vogue.  Conciseness 
of  language  was  not  required  : the  “ half -said  thing  is 
not  intelligible  in  large  companies.  But  times  change, 
and  men  wdth  them  ; and  w-hen  the  era  of  the  shanachie 
was  dead,  men  must  bovv  to  the  era  of  the  linotype.  It 
was  no  longer  necessar^*  to  define  a story  as  the  talk  of 
a chronicler  telling  his  tale  of  happenings,”  since  the 
voice  of  the  chronicler  was  still.  It  Vvas  but  mocker^’' 
to  address  as  ” friend  of  my  heart,”  and  so  forth,  the 
unknown  person  w^ho  should  read  the  tale  in  the  loneliness 
of  his  room.  It  v/as  not  just  to  cling  to  old  customs 
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simply  because  they  were  old.  Yet  those  w^ho,  recognising 
the  changed  conditions,  tuned  their  strings  to  a new  time, 
were  but  scantily  rewarded.  Their  tale  was  convicted 
of  béarlachas,  they  were  airily  reminded  of  the  ''  canons 
of  Keltic  Art,''  accused  of  breaching  the  continuity  of 
the  literature  and  finally  dismissed  from  court  as  literary 
Bolshevici. 

The  excesses  some  of  the  new  writers  committed 
through  pedantry,  especially  in  regard  to  language, 
gave  colour  and  body  to  the  charge.  When  they  thought 
to  erect  a literary  diction  apart  from  the  spoken  tongue, 
they  were  far  astray.  Séadna''  set  them  right.  But 
the  form  of  the  story  was  a thing  apart,  and  neither 
the  practice  nor  the  teaching  of  an  tAthair  Peadar 
concerned  form.  No  one  will  deny  that  Séadna  " is  a 
great  book  written  by  an  acute,  original  mind,  and 
searching  in  its  criticism  of  life  ; but  its  great  weakness 
is  in  manner.  Its'production  w^as  a considerable  achieve- 
ment, but  it  is  not  a literary  model,,  nor  is  it  even  a seed- 
book.  Admittedly  the  fault  lay  not  altogether  with  the 
book,  nor  with  the  author.  An  tAthair  Peadar  set  him- 
self to  write  not  a well-planned  piece  of  art  but  a well- 
written  piece  of  Irish  ; his  thought  was  of  the  tricks 
of  idiom,  and  not  of  the  ways  of  literature.  The  fault 
lay  rather  with  the  standards  of  criticism  in  vogue  and 
with  the  condition  of  the  literary  market.  The  need  of 
the  hour  therefore  was  the  emergence  of  a writer  who,  while 
accepting  the  speech  of  the  People  as  the  literary  medium 
would  discard  the  story  formula  of  the  people  as  the  literary 
manner  and  so  would  discover  a new  way  of  storytelling 
for  a reading  public.  And  because  Pearse  understood 
the  need  there  was  for  such  a forward  move  and  felt  in 
himself  the  power  correspondent  to  that  need,  he  came 
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forward  in  1905  on  the  Plain  of  Challenge,  and  casting 
down  his  gauntlet  in  the  lists  called  on  the  defenders  of 
the  folk  tale  to  do  and  to  dare.  The  favour  he  wore  was 
the  story  ''  íosagán,*' 

Four  years  later,  passing  in  review  the  events  of  that 
time,  he  wrote  these  words  in  his  school  magazine. 

An  Macaomh/'  revealing  his  intention  to  all : — íosagdn 
has  been  de  cribed  by  an  able  but  eccentric  critic  as  a 
standard  of  revolt.  It  was  meant  as  a standard  of 
revolt,  but  my  critic  must  pardon  me  if  I say 
that  the  standard  is  not  the  standard  of  impressionism. 
It  is  the  standard  of  definite  art  form  as  opposed  to  the  folk 
form,  I may  or  may  not  be  a good  standard  bearer,  but 
at  any  rate  the  standard  is  raised  and  the  writers  of  Irish 
are  flocking  to  it.'' 

These  words  (the  italics  are  mine)  make  it  clear  that 
Pearse's  purpose  in  íosagán  was  to  acclimatise  in  Ireland 
the  principles  of  story  writing  as  they  were  understood 
and  practised  in  foreign  lands,  and  above  all  to  interpret 
the  modern  formulae  of  the  short  story.  Such  service 
is  readily  accepted  in  every  living  literature,  and  Pearse 
could  not  admit  that  of  itself  it  w^ould  prove  a disservice 
for  the  Irish  language.  ''  Wisdom  comes  after  the  event." 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  make  the  attempt,  conscious 
that  such  was  the  only  true  m*eans  of  deciding  the  adapti- 
bility  or  otherv/ise  of  the  exotic  doctrine.  To  those  w^ho 
cried  aloud  from  the  house  tops,  ‘‘  Don’t  make  a law 
nor  break  a law,"  he  would  reply,  ''  No  man  putteth  new 
wine  into  old  bottles."  And  as  he  understood  that  there 
was  no  better  way  of  propagating  his  ideas  on  the  art  of 
storytelling  than  to  v/rite  a story  himself,  he  determined 
boldly  to  make  the  attempt.  Such,  at  least,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  genesis  of  íosagdn.  As  a first  stor\',  it  has 
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many  faults.  It  is  neither  well  planned  nor  well  pro- 
portioned. The  lengthy  account  of  old  Mathias  lacks 
force  and  directness  ; eight  or  nine  pages  of  sheer  descrip- 
tion intervene  between  the  abrupt  opening  of  the  story 
and  the  first  mention  of  the  Divine  Child.  It  has  been 
charged  with  sentimentality  and  with  excessive  idealiz?.- 
tion.  One  critic,  Rev.  Dr.  Henebry,  convicted  it  of 
Impressionism  and  Hellenism,  and  the  Keltic  Note ; 
he  found  in  it  Béarlachas  and  bastard  grammatical  forms 
and  slang  ; and  after  subjecting  the  first  two  paragraphs 
of  the  tale  to  a minute  tabulated  analysis,  he  concluded 
his  survey  of  it  in  these  words  : ''  The  present  specimen 
is  particularly  vile,  though  apparently  intended  for  a 
classic  ....  Considered  as  an  emanation  from  these 
(Pearse's  educational  influences),  then  if  Irish  literature 
is  the  talk  of  big,  broad-chested  men,  this  is  the  frivolous 
petulancy  of  latter  day  English  genre  scribblers,  and  their 
utterance  is  as  the  mincing  of  an  under -assistant  floor 
walker  of  a millinery  shop,''  There  is  a sense  in  which 
Dr.  Henebry,  though  he  made  no  attempt  to  understand 
the  view-point  of  íosagán,  and  though  he  went  out  of  his 
way  to  be  offensive,  was  right.  Nevertheless,  íosagdn 
was  a great  advance  for  Irish  storytelling.  It  represents 
the  counterpart  of  Séadna.  If  Sécidna  established  the 
Speech  of  the  People  as  the  literary  expression  of  the  new 
literature,  íosagán  opened  the  wa3^  for  the  recognition 
of  artistic  principles  in  the  manner  of  that  literature. 
It  v/as,  as  Pearse  said,  ''  the  standard  of  revolt,  the 
standard  of  definite  art  form  as  opposed  to  the  folk  form." 
That  is  its  merit,  and  its  extrinsic  importance,  and  on  that 
ground  it  stands  for  judgment. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
í OS  AG  AN, 

Three  features  in  particular  mark  Pearse's  revolt  in 
iosagdn,  and  they  have  been  from  the  beginning  the 
subject  of  much  controversy  and  ridicule.  They  are — 
(i)  The  attitude  of  the  storyteller — ''  this  ethereal,  extra- 
corporeal, omniscient  intelligence  ; (2)  The  abrupt 

opening  of  the  tale — this  now  popular  explosive  open- 
ing ''  ; and  (3)  Detailed  natural  description — ''  this 
apotheosis  of  the  utterly  unimportant.''  To  these  may  be 
added  a fourth  : the  quality  of  personal  description. 

Though  it  is  but  to  stir  the  ashes  of  extinct  fires  to 
recall  what  was  once  urged  and  opposed,  y^et  the  interest 
of  iosagdn  and  its  literary  importance  are  involved.  We 
must  tarry  a while  over  that  controversy  if  only  to  under- 
stand w’hy  the  appearance  of  the  little  tale  marks  the 
second  milestone  in  the  history  of  our  modern  prose 
literature. 

I have  already  referred  to  the  first  of  these  revolutionary 
features.  It  has  been  described  in  these  words  : ''It 
will  be  noticed  that  this  is  not  the  talk  of  a chronicler 
telling  his  tale  of  happenings,  but  rather  the  musings  of 
a hypothetical,  extra -corporeal  intelligence  th?t  is  omni- 
scient." Pearse  had  frankly  abandoned  the  attitude 
of  the  shanachie  who,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
tells  his  tale  of  adventures  as  more  or  less  personal 
experiences.  To  that  convention  he  traced  most  of  the 
faults  of  contemporary  narrative,  and  he  believed  that 
the  sooner  the  mask  was  discarded,  the  better  for  the 
craft  of  story-telling.  Therefore,  he  WTote  no  preamble, 
but  began  his  tale  quite  abruptly  ; therefore  he  dwelt 
in  minute  description  over  place  and  person  ; therefore. 
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he  interrupted  at  will  the  action  of  the  story.  He  did 
all  these  things  because  he  was  no  longer  a chronicler 
telling  his  tale  of  happenings,  but  a writer  and  an  artist 
expressing  his  own  musings  on  the  things  of  life. 

The  ''  explosive  opening  of  the  story  Old  Mathias 
w^as  sitting  beside  his  door  shattered  many  nerves. 
''  By  the  wa>/'  says  the  same  critic,  not  without  humour, 
''  this  individual,  having  been  projected  upon  our  notice 
without  the  le?st  ceremony  of  introduction,  has  slightly 
the  advantage  of  us,''  forgetful  of  how  frequently  such 
happens  in  real  life.  No  com.plaint  would  have  been  made 
if  Pearse  had  wnitten — '' There  was  once  a man  named 
Mathias.  One  day  he  was  sitting  beside  his  door."  But 
it  would  perhaps  be  merely  begging  the  question  to  point 
out  that  the  same  meaning  is  conveyed  in  both  versions, 
although  fifteen  words  are  required  where  seven  would 
have  sufficed.  Fault,  too,  is  found  that  Pearse  did  not 
tell  who  and  what  Old  Mathias  was  ; but  because  it 
mattered  nothing  for  the  purposes  of  the  stoiy  whether 
he  v/as  a farmer,  or  a fisherman,  a vvidov/er  or  a bachelor, 
Pearse  remained  silent.  He  was  writmg  a short  story, 
and  he  held  that  reticence  was  the  first  thing  necessary'. 
He  had  moreover  to  begin  as  close  to  the  heart  of  the  story 
as  possible.  How  better  could  he  have  done  so  than  by 
placing  the  old  man  seated  at  his  door  motionless  v/hile 
the  neighbours  pass  by  in  groups  along  the  roadway,  and 
the  soft  notes  of  the  Mass  bell  are  borne  to  his  ear  through 
the  clear  and  silent  morning  ? If  the  art  of  the  storyteller 
be  to  arouse  by  his  opening  words  an  active  curiosity  so 
that  the  mind  may  of  itself  rush  forv/ard  to  anticipate  the 
issue,  I knovvT  of  no  more  effective  way  than  by  thus 
presenting  the  old  man  to  us  in  the  situation  that  most 
calls  for  explanation,  in  the  attitude  that  is  the  very 
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essence  of  the  mystery.  But  it  is  said  that  at  least  we 
might  have  been  told  why  Old  Mathias  did  not  attend 
Mass.  That  was  the  old  man’s  secret,  which  he  never 
communicated  except  to  the  priest  under  seal  of  confession 
Besides,  the  reason  mattered  nothing  in  the  story,  but 
the  fact  mattered  eveiy'thing.  It  was  the  very  heart 
of  the  situation,  and  for  that  the  writer  had  to  describe 
it  with  all  the  emphasis  at  his  disposal.  That  done,  it 
was  a moot  question  whether  he  should  satisfy  our 
curiosity  or  not.  Therefore,  in  so  far  as  Pearse  abandoned 
the  convention  of  the  shanachie  to  imitate  the  example  of 
European  writers  of  short  stories,  he  but  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wa3*s  of  Life,  of  Truth,  and  of  Art.  That 
Time  has  approved  him  is  clear  to  anj^one  who  reads 
Pádraig  Ó Conaire,  or  the  short  stories  that  appear  in 
Fdinne  an  Lae''  or  in  that  treasure  house  of  tradition, 
''  An  Lóchrann,"  ''  The  standard  is  raised,’’  said  Pearse, 
and  the  writers  of  Irish  are  flocking  to  it,”  no  better 
proof  that  the  revolt  he  heralded  had  in  it  nothing  innately 
opposed  to  Irish  tradition.  The  ” explosive  opening” 
no  longer  shatters  the  nerves. 

The  emphasis  laid  by  Pearse  on  natural  description, 
however,  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  íosagdn,  raised  a 
point  of  controversy  not  yet  finally  laid  to  rest.  This  was 
the  uiost  offending  passage.  ''  Old  Mathias  heard  the 
croon  of  the  weaves  on  the  rocks  and  the  m.urmur  of  the 
stream  as  it  dropped  among  the  stones.  He  heard  the 
cry  of  the  heron  from  the  ston^^  beach,  and  the  lowing  of 
the  herd  from  the  pasture,  and  the  light  laughter  of  the 
children  from  the  green.”  This  ethereal  intelligence,” 
WTote  Dr.  Henebrv,  ''  is  petulantly  nice  in  insisting  on  the 
inalienable  rights  of  trifles  and  perpetually  strives  to 
encompass  the  apotheosis  of  the  utterly  unimportant. 
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And  the  more  trifling  an  item,  or,  in  other  words,  the  less 
connection  it  has  with  the  plot,  the  greater  its  importance. 
But  the  natural  grading  of  the  importance  of  things  is 
also  founded  on  Truth  and  all  subversion  of  it  is  a sham  and 
an  offence  against  Keltic  Art/'  It  is  perhaps  suflBcient 
reply  to  quote  the  well-known  words  of  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer, 
speaking  of  Ancient  Irish  Poetry,  ''  It  is  a characteristic 
of  these  poems  that  in  none  of  them  do  we  get  an  elaborate 
or  sustained  description  of  any  scene  or  scenery,  but 
rather  a succession  of  pictures  and  images  which  the 
poet  like  an  impressionist,  calls  up  before  the  mind  by 
light  and  skilful  touches,"  " Twenty -five  pictures  and 
twelve  noises,"  says  Dr.  Henebry  farther  on,  " all  con- 
tained within  the  compass  of  330  words — was  budget 
ever  so  stuffed,  or  with  gear  that  kept  up  such  a jangle  " ? 
But  the  " Hermit  and  the  King,''  to  cite  but  one  classic 
from  old  Irish  literature,  sets  up  a ''  jangle  " seven  times 
worse  confounded.  In  the  sixteenth  century’',  too,  Gerald 
Nugent  might  write  without  offence  (I  quote  Pearse's 
translation)  : — 

" Sad  to  fare  from  the  hills  of  Fál, 

Sad  to  leave  the  land  of  Ireland  ! 

The  sweet  land  of  the  bee -haunted  bens, 

Isle  of  the  hoof -prints  of  young  horses  ! . . . . 

Sod  that  is  heaviest  with  fruit  of  trees. 

Sod  that  is  greenest  with  grassy  meadows, 

Old  plain  of  Ir  dewy,  crop  abounding, 

The  branchy,  wheat-bearing  country  ! " 

Even  in  the  " classical  " poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  is  not  difficult  to  find  in  the  best  known  examples  " this 
apotheosis  of  the  utterly  unimportant."  The  Fair  Hills 
of  Ireland  is  full  of  it,  and  the  Midnight  Court  can  supply 
such  lines  as — 
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My  heart  used  brighten  when  I beheld  .... 

The  ducks  in  long  line  on  a stainless  wave, 

The  swan  in  their  midst  proceeding  with  them  ; 

The  fish,  for  joy,  rising  to  the  surface, 

A perch  under  my  very  e}^e,  speckled  and  weighty  ; 
The  colour  of  the  lake,  and  the  blue  of  the  waves 
As  they  come  in  serried  ranks,  thunderous  and  heavy."' 
Seán  Ó Coileáin,  the  last  great  poet  of  the  period,  writing 
of  the  ruins  of  Timoleague  Abbey,  tells  of  — 

The  ivy  sprouting  above  your  arch. 

The  brown  nettle  on  a moist  floor  ; 

The  shrill  barking  of  lean  foxes. 

The  hum  of  the  weasels  in  your  corner.” 

The  very  folk  songs  Sedn  o Dwyer,  Cill  Cais,  and  Ned  of  the 
Hill,  for  example,  enshrine  superb  pen  pictures  of  natural 
description  treated  in  the  best  impressionist  manner  : — 
....  I hear 
Badgers  and  small  hares. 

Woodcock  with  long  beaks, 

The  voice  of  the  echo 

And  the  strong  firing  of  guns  ; 

The  fox  i:  on  the  rock, 

Halloos  burst  from  the  horsemen  ; 

A woman  stands  sad  by  the  way 
Counting  her  geese. 

It  is  true  that  in  prose  such  natural  description  as  Pearse 
employed  is  rare  except  in  the  form  of  the  ornamental 
run  so  dear  to  the  shanachie  : the  fair\*  host  is  hurling 
on  the  moor.  Will  o"  the  Wisp  shows  his  lantern,  the  white 
mare  is  hastening  to  the  dock  leaf,  and  the  dock  leaf 
fleeing  before  her.  It  is  true  that  it  is  non-existent  in 
Séadna,  for  the  mere  recitation  of  the  mountains  Seadna 
saw  is  not  natural  description.  But  that  is  not  to  say 
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that  its  practice  is  ''  an  offence  against  Keltic  Art.”  An 
t-Athair  Peadar  himself  in  Mo  Sgeul  Fein  devotes 
two  chapters  to  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Mangarton. 
''The  Irish,”  said  Dr.  Henebry  somewhere,  "took  the 
sunset  lor  granted,”  but  every  Gael  will  admit  with  Brian 
Merriman,  that  his  heart  leaps  for  joy  when  he  sees  " the 
earth,  the  land  and  the  shape  of  the  sky.”  Pearse,  there- 
fore, merely  went  back  to  an  old  Gaelic  trait  superbly 
rendered  in  the  earlier  literature,  when  he  dwelt  with 
loving  detail  on  the  sounds  and  sights  noted  by  Old 
Mathias  sitting  beside  his  door. 

One  other  trait,  though  not  the  subject  of  controversy, 
calls  for  some  mention  here.  That  trait  is  the  quality 
of  his  personal  description.  I do  not  urge  that  it  is  ex- 
ceptional in  Pearse;  indeed,  an  t-Athair  Peadar  and  many 
others  illustrate  its  practice  admirably,  but  with  Pearse 
it  is  more  conscious.  Personal  description — the  most 
im^portant  part  of  the  storyteller's  art — is  usually 
attempted  in  tw^o  ways.  It  miay  be  cataloguing  ; it  m,ay 
be  impressionist.  In  the  first  way  a detailed  account 
is  given  of  person  and  form,  and  disposition,  as  in  an 
t-Athair  Peadar’s  description  of  Corm^ac  the  Bailiff  : — 
"The  bailiff  came  in.  He  wore  a v/hite  hat.  He  had 
heavy  cheeks,  overbearing  mouth,  thick  nose,  bull  neck, 
a great  paunch,  and  great,  strong  legs.  He  was  dressed 
in  a grey  frieze  coat  and  carried  a heav}^  blackthorn 
stick.  He  w^as  blowing  and  grunting.”  Such  is  the  more 
common  form  of  description  in  Irish  ; one  remembers 
the  descriptions  of  the  heroes  of  old,  or  the  Spéirbhean 
in  the  Vidon  poems.  But  in  the  modern  school  it  has 
been  rightly  censured.  Meredith  says  : — " I may  tell 
you  that  his  eyes  are  pale  blue,  his  features  regular,  his 
hair  silky  brown,  his  legs  long,  his  head  rather  stooping, 
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his  mouth  commonly  closed.  These  are  the  facts,  and 
you  have  seen  much  the  same  in  a nursery  doll.  Such 
craft  is  of  the  nursery.'’  There  is  then  the  impressionist 
way  : a short  indirect  reference  to  those  facts  perhaps, 
but  a deliberate  attempt  to  set  the  person  before  us  as 
a living  being  in  his  characteristic  setting,  or  in  Stephen- 
son's words,  to  embody  character,  thought,  or  emotion 
in  some  act  or  attitude  which  shall  be  remarkably  striking 
to  the  eye,  the  hardest  thing  to  do  with  words,  the  thing 
which,  when  once  accomplished,  equally  delights  the 
schoolboy  and  the  sage,  and  makes,  in  its  own  right, 
the  quality  of  epics."  One  may  cite  Diarmuid  in  Séadna 
as  an  example.  Where  is  the  reader  who  does  not  clearly 
see  that  grey -haired,  middle-aged  shopkeeper  who  " stood 
at  the  door  of  his  shop,  his  shoulder  against  the  door  post, 
all  day  long,  looking  up  the  road  and  down  the  road, 
so  that  a crow  could  not  come  down  the  rise  of  the  hill 
unknown  to  him  ? " But  what  personal  detail  has  been 
furnished  us  that  we  should  see  him  so  clearl}^  ? None 
except  that  he  was  grey -haired.  But  an  t~Athair  Peadar 
framed  that  grey -haired  man  in  a setting  that  flashed 
a living  picture  to  the  mind,  in  "an  attitude  that  is 
remarkably  striking  to  the  eye."  No  need  then  to  labour 
further,  the  portrait  lives.  In  this  story  of  íosagdn,  Pearse 
atteuipted  to  serve  two  masters.  He  describes  in  detail 
how  Old  Mathias  was  a spent  old  man,  with  white  hair, 
furrowed  brow  and  bent  shoulders — that  is  to  say,  he 
was  Old  Mathias.  He  elaborates  his  qualities  and  habits, 
though  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  not  characteristic 
of  any  old  man  in  the  country  who  loves  children.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  he  tells  us  that  " any  one  passing 
the  road  would  imagine  him  a figure  of  stone  or  marble — 
that  or  a dead  person — for  no  living  man  could  remain 
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SO  quiet,  so  still,''  he  succeeds  far  better  in  rendering 
his  characteristic  attitude.  Yet,  when  I try  to  visualize 
Old  Mathias,  the  words  that  flash  the  most  vivid  picture 
to  my  mind  are  these  : ‘‘  The  Child  laid  his  hand  in  the 

thin,  knarled  hand  of  the  old  man,  and  step  by  step  they 
travelled  across  the  road.  Old  Mathias  sat  down  on  his 
chair  and  drew  íosagán  to  his  breast." 

I have  thought  it  right  to  dwell  in  detail  over  this  story 
of  íosagán  because  it  was  Pearse's  first  tale,  and  because 
it  vras  his  standard  of  revolt.  It  illustrates  the  artistic 
principles  for  which  he  stood  better  than  the  other  stories, 
because  more  violently  or  m.ore  crudely  expressed.  The 
controversy  its  appearance  roused  has  now  only  an 
academic  interest ; it  merely  served  to  confound  its 
promoters.  The  principles  for  Vvhich  Pearse  wrote, 
triumphed,  and  so  íosagán  marks,  after  Séad.na,  the 
second  milestone  in  the  progress  of  our  m^odern  prose 
literature. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  IRISH  WORLD. 

One  day,  we  are  told,  as  he  laboured  in  long  and  serious 
effort  in  the  closeness  of  a city,  Osborn  Bergin  raised  his 
head  suddenly  from  his  books  and  his  thought  expressed 
itself  in  these  Vvords  : — 

I am  ruined,  to  be  bound  thus  v/eak  and  spiritless. 
With  the  strength  of  my  breast  choked  here  in  the  town 
While  the  sweep  of  the  river  and  the  clean  wind  from  the 
sea 

Call  ever  and  ever  on  my  he?rt  v/ithin.*' 

If  we  would  understand  all  that  concerns  the  first  col- 
lection of  stories  which  Pearse  issued  in  1907  under  the 
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title  ''  iosagdn,  and  other  Stories,''  we  will  bear  those  lines 
in  mind.  They  will  interpret  for  us  the  root  thought 
of  Pearse's  mind,  and  the  mood  in  which  he  wTote;  they 
will  reveal  to  us  at  once  the  sources  of  strength  and  of 
weakness  in  his  work. 

I have  said  it  was  the  poverty  displayed  in  their  stor^"- 
telling  by  most  of  the  writers  of  Irish,  that  first,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  impelled  Pearse  to  v>^eave  a tale.  He  was  not,  I 
think,  primarily  interested  in  storytellmg  for  its  own 
sake  ; but  he  understood  that  there  v/as  no  better  way  of 
promoting  an  interest  in  the  newer  principles  of  the 
craft  than  by  producing  a stor^^  written  on  those  principles. 
Good  stories  are  seldom  v/ritten  when  exterior  motives 
rather  than  inspiration  urge  the  pen  ; and  that  is  one 
of  the  defects  of  íosagán.  When,  however,  Pearse  began 
to  cast  about  for  subject ‘matter,  emotion  surged  up  in 
him  as  in  Bergin,  and  ''  the  sweep  of  the  river  and  the 
clean  wind  from  the  sea  began  to  call  ever  and  ever  on 
his  heart.  It  was  the  call  of  the  Gaelthacht  he  heard,  and 
at  the  summons  his  mind  raced  back  to  reminiscences 
and  experiences  of  his  youth  spent  among  the  Aran 
Islands,  or  of  his  holidays  spent  along  Galway  Ba>  amid 
the  great  expanse  of  sea  and  sky.  ‘'As  I edit  these 
stories,^'  he  said,  in  the  introduction,  “ it  is  no  wonder 
that  my  thoughts  should  rest  on  the  friends  who  told 
themi  to  me,  and  on  the  lonely  place  on  the  seaboard  of 
Ireland  where  they  dwell.  I see  before  my  eyes  a country  - 
side  abounding  in  hills,  in  valleys,  in  rivers,  in  lakes. 
Great  peaks  lift  up  their  heads  along  the  horizon  to  the 
north-west ; a narrow  crooning  harbour  stretches  in 
from  the  sea  on  each  side  of  a promontor}^  ; the  promon- 
tory springs  up  from  the  edge  of  the  water,  yet  not  too 
lofty  in  comparison  with  the  circling  hills  or  the  peaks 
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far  off.  I see  a little  cluster  of  houses  in  each  small 
glen  and  mountain  hollow,  and  a solitary  cabin  here  and 
there  on  the  brow  of  the  hills.  I seem  to  hear  the  murmur 
of  the  waterfalls  and  the  streams,  the  sweet  cry  of  the 
plover,  and  the  curlew,  and  the  lov/  whisper  of  the  people 
as  they  talk  by  the  fireside.''  He  remembered  then  with 
a thrilling  delight  the  stories  told  him  along  the  bare 
white  roads,  the  confidences  exchanged  beside  the  open 
fire.  He  thought  of  the  old  man  who  would  not  frequent 
Mass,  but  who  loved  children  with  a passionate  love, 
and  how  God  Himself  came  to  him  in  the  end  in  the  form 
of  the  Child  Jesus.  He  remembered  how  little  Brideen 
on  a summer's  evening  showed  him  Barbara's  grave 
guarded  by  foxglove,  enamelled  with  daisy  and  buttercup 
standing  in  a little  oasis  of  its  own  amid  a wilderness  of 
bracken  on  the  hillside  overlooking  a lake.  He  remem- 
bered how  in  the  little  house  off  the  main  road  Máire  told 
him  the  antics  of  her  little  Priest  as  she  washed  and 
scoured  him  unwilling  before  the  glowing,  turf  ; or  how  in 
that  desolate  home  beside  the  ash  tree  Eileen  told  of  the 
stealing  away  of  her  Eoineen  to  the  Band  where  it  is 
always  summer,  while  the  swallows  twittered  round  the 
eaves,  and  the  autumn  sun  sank  low. 

Thinking  thus  on  them  far  away,  barricaded  in  the 
walls  of  Dublin,  what  wonder  if  his  spirit  became  exalted. 
He  tells  us  himself  that  his  heart  was  shaken  with  great 
joy  when  he  beheld — 

''  Some  green  hill,  where  shadows  drifted  by  ; 

Some  quiet  hill  where  mountainy  man  hath  sown 
And  soon  would  reap  near  to  the  gate  of  Heaven  ; 

Or  children  with  bare  feet  upon  the  sands 
Of  some  ebbed  sea,  or  playing  on  the  streets 
Of  little  towns  in  Connacht  " 
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How  much  greater  must  that  joy  have  been  when,  in 
the  light  of  his  imagination  he  began  to  set  down  their 
features  ? He  forgot  that  the  land  was  cold  and  stony, 
that  the  mountainy  man  was  poor  to  destitution,  that  the 
crop  he  was  to  reap  was  wretched.  He  thought  only 
of  the  Beauty  of  the  Irish  World,  the  sweetness  of  its 
people,  the  purity  of  its  children,  the  fairness  of  its  land- 
scape. The  fault  will  be  forgiven  him  ; it  remains  a 
fault,  nevertheless,  the  fault  of  Idealization.  It  is  not 
a great  fault,  and  it  was  inseparable  from  the  mood  in 
which  he  conceived  the  tales  and  from  his  own  mental 
outlook  at  the  time.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  his  idealiza- 
tion concerns  more  the  setting  of  the  story  than  the 
characterization  ; it  arises  more  from  what  is  not  told 
than  from  what  is  set  down.  As  Beatrice  Elvery 
etherealizes  the  background  in  her  illustrations,  so  does 
Pearse  in  his  tales.  Old  Mathias,  Brideen  and  Páraic, 
Nora  and  Eileen  are  true  to  life,  are  natural ; they  are 
set  against  a gleaming  landscape.  Life  in  Rosnageerach 
must  be  bitter  and  grinding.  Wrestling  on  the  pitiless 
ocean  for  one  season,  grubbing  on  the  cold,  stony  soil  for 
the  others,  the  western  seaboard  knows  only  one  solace, 
the  warmth  of  human  society,  the  charity  of  neighbourly 
hearts.  ''  There,  indeed,  when  death  knocks  at  any  door, 
there  is  an  echo  from  eveiy  fireside,  and  a wedding 
drops  its  white  flowers  at  every  threshold.’'  Pearse  gives 
no  hint  of  the  harshness  of  life  in  these  tales  ; he  idealizes 
the  home,  and  sets  before  us  onlj^  the  pulsating  love  of 
human  hearts.  He  w^as  not  sufliciently  attentive  to  the 
wail  of  sorrow,  for  in  his  own  veins  ran  the  joy  and  the  hope 
of  youth  ; there  is  little  sense  of  the  futility  of  human 
endeavour,  for  in  his  own  heart  was  the  flame  of  enthu- 
siasm and  faith. 
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The  stories  of  the  first  collection  suffer,  however,  from 
a greater  fault  than  that  of  idealization.  When  Dr* 
Henebry  spoke  of  the  ''  mincing  utterance  of  these 
tales  in  comparison  with  Irish  literature,  the  talk  of  big 
broad-chested  men,''  he  pointed  to  their  real  weakness — 
triviality  of  subject.  The  central  incident  is  too  slight^ 
and  the  texture  too  thin  to  bear  the  weight  of  sheer 
description  ; the  action  is  lost  in  verbiage  and  ornament* 
Pearse  hardly  knev/  where  to  stop,  above  all  in  íosagán  and 
Barbara.  They  suffer,  too,  from  a certain  feminine 
gush  of  emotion,  though  that  emotion  is  very  real,  and 
a certain  prettiness  ; v/itness  Brideen  and  her  two  dolls, 
and  Eoineen  of  the  Birds.  It  is  not  altogether  sentimen- 
tality, because  the  mood  that  gave  it  birth  was  too 
genuine  ; rather,  it  is  the  strong  tinge  of  femininity 
which  was  in  Pearse's  nature  and  which,  it  it  makes  the 
tales  so  pretty,  makes  them  also  so  sweet  and  sad.  But 
these  faults  were  heightened  by  the  exalted  mood  in  which 
he  wrote,  the  wistfulness  of  the  distant  lover,  thinking 
of  the  bei  uty  of  the  Irish  world. 

I do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  these  little  tales  ; the}^ 
are  in  the  nature  of  literary  dainties  ; to  analyse  them 
is  to  break  them.  The  Priest  is  the  most  perfect  in 
form,  Eoineen  of  the  Birds  in  atmosphere.  The  story  of 
Páraic's  antics  could  hardly  be  surpassed  for  simple 
naturalness  : one  remembers  how  Nora  in  turn  slaps  and 
kisses  her  pet  as  he  struggles  in  the  bath,  how  Páraic 
vested  in  his  mother's  red  petticoat,  recites  ''  Fromso, 
Framso"  for  Batin  before  his  improvised  altar,  and  hov/ 
the  mother's  last  words  as  she  sinks  into  bed  are  ''  my 
little  son  will  be  a priest  . . . And  how  do  I know 
but  that  it's  T bishop  he’ll  be  yet."  Eoineen  gives  a 
fine  example  of  writing  within  a mood.  Hardly  a word 
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from  beginning  to  end  but  suits  the  atmosphere  and  the 
setting  of  the  tale  ; not  a sound  breaks  the  spell  until  the 
climax  is  reached — ''  the  cry  of  a woman  was  heard  in 
that  lonely  place,  the  cry  of  a mother  keening  her  boy.’' 
There  is  the  stillness  and  the  melancholy  of  autumn  over 
all,  the  sw^allows  twitter,  light  thickens, 

The  north  wind  perishes  one. 

And  death  is  in  the  sky. 

A word  remains  to  be  said  about  the  character  of  the 
humour  in  these  tales,  for  nowhere  is  there  greater 
difference  between  the  style  of  the  folklorist  and  the 
standardbearer  of  revolt  than  in  the  manner  of  this 
humour.  Pearse,  of  course,  was  no  humorist.  Nothing 
in  his  second  collection,  except,  perhaps,  the  Thief  bears 
traces  of  mirth  (a  sign  of  the  change  that  came  over  him)  ; 
but  in  the  first  volume  he  displays  a vein  of  quiet  humour 
all  his  own.  The  shanachie  sought  for  laughter 
by  extravagant  tales,  by  ridiculous  adventures,  but  such 
laughter  is,  as  a French  writer  said,  only  the  laughter 
of  the  body.”  At  othex  times  the  humour  is  grimmer  and 
the  bitterness  and  the  sting  of  satire  remain  after  the 
body  has  laughed.  One  need  only  recall  ''  An  Baile 
seo  gainne.''  In  examples  of  these  tw^o  kinds  Irish 
literature  abounds.  But  there  is  another  kind  which, 
''  though  it  may  not  move  the  body,  stirs  the  mind  to 
mirth,”  and  of  such  a character  is  Pearse’s  humour.  Take 
for  example  Brideen’s  night  prayer  (after  she  has  received 
her  new  wooden  doll). 

''  Jesus  Christ  bless  and  save  us.  Bless  daddy  and 
mammy  and  Brideen  and  bring  us  safe  and  sound  from 
the  troubles  and  hardships  of  the  year,  if  it  is  your  Holy 
Will.  God  bless  my  uncle  Páraic  now  in  America,  and 
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my  aunt  Barbara  — She  stopped  suddenly  and  gave  a 
cry  of  joy. 

''  I have  it,  I have  it,  daddy,''  she  cried. 

''  What  have  you,  love  ? Wait  till  you  finish  your 
prayers." 

''  My  aunt  Barbara  l She  is  like  my  aunt  Barbara." 

''  Who  is  like  your  aunt  Barbara  ? " 

''Thedoll.  That  is  the  name  I will  give  her.  Barbara." 

Her  father  gave  a great  shout  of  laughter  before  he 
remembered  that  the  prayers  were  not  finished.  Brideen 
never  laughed  but  continued  on — 

O God  bless  my  uncle  Páraic  v/ho  is  now  in  iimerica, 
and  my  Aunt  Barbara,  and  (here  she  made  a little  addition 
all  her  own),  God  bless  my  own  little  Barbara  and  keet3 
her  from  mortal  sin.  Amen." 

The  father  roared  again.  Brideen  looked  at  him  with 
wondering  eyes.  . ." 

Such  a passage  never  roused  a burst  of  laughter,  but> 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  one  v/hom  it  does  not  delight 
and  the  more  frequently  and  closely  it  is  examined, 
the  higher  is  the  delight.  For  the  humour  depends,  not 
on  incident,  but  on  character.  Such  humour  springs  in 
large  part  from  our  knowledge  of  Brideen  and  of  children 
like  her,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  language  used  ; it 
springs,  too,  from  our  idea  of  the  personality  of  the 
author  behind  the  character . It  is  therefore  real  humour 
that  deepens  with  our  increased  knowledge  of  the  factors 
involved.  Some  critic  has  said  of  Pearse  that,  though 
he  practised  the  goltraighe  (the  sad  music)  and  the 
suantraighe  (the  slumber  music),  he  never  touched  the 
third  great  chord  of  Irish  melody,  the  gcantraighe  (the 
mirthful  kind).  That  is  not  quite  true.  He  struck  it 
again  and  again  in  these  tales  though  it  is  to  be  admitted 
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that  it  is  never  quite  free  from  an  underswell  of  sadness 
— the  individual  quality  I think,  of  all  his  work. 

To  conclude,  the  abiding  charm  of  these  tales,  with  all 
their  weakness  and  their  defects,  is  that  they  reveal 
quite  clearly  the  marks  of  the  man  in  the  morning  of  his 
life.  Their  warmth  and  idealization  tell  of  the  clear  wine 
of  youth,  their  very  triviality  tells  of  the  happiness  of 
mind  and  heart.  To  go  back  from  the  poignancy  of  the 
Suantraighe  agus  Goltraighe,''  from  the  terrible  despair 
of  the  Singer  to  the  innocent  nothings  of  Brideen  and 
her  two  dolls,  is  to  catch  again  the  vision  splendid  of 
an  unclouded  spring. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  VINEGAR  OF  LIFE. 

Patrick  Pearse  wdll,  however,  be  longer  remembered  as 
the  wTÍter  of  ''  The  Mother,''  and  the  ''  Keening  Woman  " 
than  as  the  herald  of  revolt  in  ''  íosagdn,"  and  so  it  is 
time  to  turn  to  the  second  volume  of  his  stories  issued 
in  1915.  Three  of  these  had  already  appeared  in  the 
Claidheamh — ''  The  Mother  " was  printed  in  the  Christmas 
Supplement  for  1913 — but  Coilin  says  in  his  little  brochure 
that  all  these  stories,  though  not  published  till  long  after, 
Vvere  written  about  the  time  of  his  first  collection,  say 
1908-9.  That  is  hard  to  believe,  so  great  is  the  change 
in  style  and  in  mood,  in  manner  and  in  thought. 

If  it  is  on  the  Beauty  of  the  Irish  World  that  Pearse 
is  thinking  in  his  first  collection,  it  is  on  its  sorrows  and 
anguish  he  dwells  in  the  second.  Beautiful  and  innocent 
as  are  the  people  of  Rosnageerach,  not  one  of  them  but 
is  bruised  beneath  the  harrow  of  tribulation.  vSome 
of  them  rise  out  in  revolt  against  the  injustice  of  the 
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world  : Nora  Coil  Labhrais,  tired  of  being  the  ass  of  burden 
for  her  mother  and  all  the  family,  rebels  against  God 
Himself  that  He  did  not  make  her  a boy  ; Brigid  of  the 
Songs  tramps  the  long  roads  from  Oughterard  to  Dublin 
in  hardship  and  hunger  because  of  the  wrong  done  her 
at  the  Feis  of  Moykeeran.  Others  of  them  rest  suffering, 
but  submissive  under  a curse  they  did  not  deserve  : the 
tramp  from  Joyce's  country  loses  his  all  in  this  world 
because  of  the  harmless  intercourse  his  little  one  makes 
with  the  Dearg  Daol ; Coilin  Múirne  loses  his  life,  and  his 
mother  her  memory,  because  of  the  treachery  of  the  evil 
doer.  No  thought  here  of  the  bright  laughter  of  the 
children  romping  round  íosagdn,  nor  of  the  antics  of  the 
little  Priest,  nor  of  the  sweet  childish  prattle  of  Brideen 
with  Barbara.  And  as  if  to  enforce  this  change  still 
more  on  the  attention,  Pearse  has  given  us,  not  the 
brightness  of  Spring,  nor  the  warmth  of  Summer,  nor  the 
glow  of  Autumn  as  a background  for  his  tales,  but  the 
blackness  of  Winter.  One  rough  winter's  night 
w^hen  the  wind  was  keening  round  the  house  like  a woman 
keening  her  dead,"  the  tramp  told  his  tale  of  the  Dearg 
Daol,  ''  Sitting  in  the  red  torch  of  the  fire,  as  they 
worked  well  into  the  winter's  night,"  Coffin's  father  told 
the  sorrows  of  Múirne  of  the  Keens.  Máire  loved  to 
stand  under  the  dew  of  night,  sending  up  her  petitions 
to  the  dark,  lonely  skies." 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  change  ? The  answer  must 
be,  I think,  “ The  Vinegar  of  Fife."  Pearse  was  a high- 
minded,  noble,  sensitive  man.  While  writing  his  earlier 
stories,  his  heart  glowed  to  think  of  the  Beauty  of  the 
World  ; he  was  not  then  alive  to  its  ugliness.  Immersed 
in  the  work  of  the  League,  full  of  zeal  and  hope,  he  felt 
that  hope  and  zeal  alone  would  bring  down  the  mountain 
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peaks,  would  fill  every  valley  glade.  His  imagination 
rested  on  the  glories  of  the  old  Irish  world  ; his  inter- 
course with  the  modern  one  was  small.  He  was  like  one 
who  dwelt  apart  in  a sunny  bower  of  his  own  making, 
and  whose  traffic  was  slight  with  street  or  with  market- 
place. By  degrees,  the  change  grew  on  him.  It  grew'on 
him  that  all  was  not  well  with  the  Language  Movement, 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  faint  of  heart,  that  their 
enemies  were  powerful  and  fierce.  His  business  brought 
him  more  closely  into  contact  v/ith  men  and  few  high- 
mdnded  men  have  m.ade  that  contact  without  tasting  of 
the  vinegar  of  life.  The  care  of  St.  Enda's  was  heavy 
upon  him,.  He  saw  on  every  side  of  him  the  struggle  of 
the  righteous  and  the  clean  of  heart  against  the  soilure 
of  the  world.  In  closer  touch  with  politics,  he  sav/  the 
trickery  and  intrigue  practised  under  the  name  of 
Nationality  ; his  soul  sickened  at  the  spectacle  of  Iiish 
politics.  He  who  dv/elt  with  such  pride  on  Cuchulainn 
and  the  Heroic  Days,  who  cried — 

I am  Ireland  : 

I am  older  than  the  Old  Woman  of  Beare. 

Great  my  glory  : 

I that  bore  Cuchulainn  the  valiant,'' 

now  found  his  thoughts  all  turn  to  the  dark  days  of  Tone 
and  Emm,et ; and  in  sadness  and  abasement  of  spirit  he 
added : — 

Great  my  shame  : 

My  own  children  that  sold  their  Mother, 

I am  Ireland  : 

I am  lonelier  than  the  Old  Woman  of  Beare." 

The  wine  of  youth  coursing  through  his  veins  when  he 
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wrote  iosagdn  ; the  vinegar  of  the  dregs  at  his  lips  when 
he  wrote  ''  The  Mother  ; that,  I think,  is  the  explanation 
of  the  change. 

Such  a revulsion  of  feeling  could  not  but  work  its 
effect  upon  the  writer's  style  ; and  accordingly,  the 
language  of  the  second  book  reflects  the  changed  outlook 
of  the  mind;  and  the  drone  of  sorrow  and  loneliness  echoes 
through  the  cadence  of  the  words.  In  Orsino's  phrase, 
this  ‘‘  music  hath  a dying  fall."  This  cadence  harmonizes 
wonderfully  with  the  spirit  of  the  stories,  and  both 
together  exercise  a magic  that  is  indescribable.  Such 
magic  was  seldom  heard  in  Irish  outside  the  poetry.  It 
is  the  dying  fall  of  O'Rahilly’s  verse,  of  Cill  Cais,  of  the 
Suantraighe  agus  GoUraighe.  Pearse  wrote  his  prose 
as  a poet  would.  He  chose  and  measured  each  syllable, 
he  did  not  seek  the  hard  involved  idiom,  but  the  music?! 
concise  word.  He  loved  neither  the  riotous  flow  of 
adjective,  nor  the  ornamental  run  of  phrase,  but  the  naked 
beauty  of  the  language.  So  he  is  the  most  chaste  stylist 
who  wrote  yet  in  Irish  prose.  His  father  was  an  artist  in 
marble,  and  the  marks  of  the  craft  are  all  over  Pearse's 
mature  writings.  Pie  carved  and  polished  each  phrase, 
he  cut  away  each  unevenness  and  false  ornam^ent,  he 
left  only  the  clear  sharp  line  of  simple  beauty.  Yet, 
though  his  words  are  common  and  his  phrase  simple, 
real  poetry  breaks  out  at  will,  as  for  instance  : “ She 
listened  patiently.  The  house,  it  seemed  to  her,  and  all 
within  it,  living  and  non-living,  were  listening  too.  The 
hills  were  listening  and  the  stones  of  the  earth,  and  the 
starry  spaces  of  the  sky."  If  an  t-Athair  Peadar  be  the 
''  father  of  modern  Irish  prose,"  Pearse  is  its  flrst  artist. 
And  as  was  to  be  expected  of  an  artist,  individual  words 
and  phrases  abound  in  his  writings  that  burn  into  the 
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mind  of  the  reader.  I take  at  random  from  the  Roads  : 

she  saw  the  lake  in  the  moonlight  glow  like  a torch 
through  the  branchy  wood/'''  she  went  on,  and  on,  like 
a solitary  barnacle  goose,"  " he  stood  in  the  lantern  of 
the  fire,"  " she  started  when  she  heard  the  sudden  voice 
of  the  bird  and  the  sweep  of  its  wings  beside  her."  Pearse 
must,  I think,  have  been  a " listener  in  woods,  and  a 
gazer  at  stars."  I think  to  see  him  often  under  the  deep 
skies  jewelled  with  innumerable  stars  : the  moon  sits 
high,  and  all  the  world  is  asleep.  For  that  is  the  impres- 
sion his  prose  makes  upon  me.  The  language  is  clear  and 
chaste,  each  word  glitters  like  a star  in  frost,  and  the 
stateliness  of  the  moon  and  the  silence  of  the  earth  beat 
through  the  measures  of  his  prose. 

The  change  of  outlook,  which  I have  ascribed  to  the 
Vinegar  of  Life,  affected  the  matter  of  the  stories  even 
more  deeply  than  the  quality  of  the  prose. 

" Grief  on  the  death  —it  has  blackened  my  heart : 

It  has  snatched  my  love,  and  left  me  desolate." 

sings  the  mountainy  woman  keening  her  boy  ; but  it 
is  the  same  woe  that  exalted  her  spirit  and  struck  the 
unearthly  music  out  of  her.  In  the  same  way  it  is  the 
Vinegar  of  Life  that  struck  the  effeminacy  from  Pearse's 
second  series,  and  makes  them  so  sweet,  so  moving,  so 
deep.  I should  love  to  go  minutely  over  those  tales, 
to  point  out  what  in  them  I think  fine,  to  trace  the 
lineaments  of  all  those  sad  faces.  But  I must  on.  Read 
them  alone,  read  them  in  the  quiet  night,  when  all  around 
is  still,  and  their  beauty  will  grow  upon  you,  their  sweet 
sad  humanity  will  win  you.  I love  the  " Roads/'  that 
moving  tale  of  the  little  girl  who  fled  to  the  long  roads 
from  the  little -great  tyranny  she  felt  at  home,  and  who, 
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iu  the  dark  wood,  amid  fitful  gleamings  from  the  shining 
lake,  learned  the  lesson  of  endurance  from  the  spectacle 
of  the  Son  of  Man  going  to  His  Passion.  Pearse  under- 
stood right  well  the  movement  of  the  child's  mind.  He 
knew  how  their  little  share  of  the  world's  bitterness 
weighs  upon  them,  pressing  them  all  the  more  for  their 
elders'  indifference.  He  paints  with  charming  naturalness 
the  blindness  of  the  father  and  mother  as  they  crush, 
all  unconscious,  the  aching  desires  of  the  child's  heart ; 
Cuimin,  her  brother,  stands  before  the  glass  with  no  care 
but  the  exact  parting  of  his  hair,  v/hile  she  sits  beside 
the  cradle  pouting,  her  heart  black  with  rebellion  and 
bitterness.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Pearse  again  and  again 
frames  his  little  tales  against  the  hearth  ; The  Priest , 
Barbara,  and  Eoineen  of  the  Birds  in  the  first  collection, 
the  Mother,  the  Keening  Woman  and  The  Roads  in  the 
second,  are  examples  ; he  loves  to  trace  beyond  all  things 
else  the  homely  lines  of  ''  an  interior."  Not  for  him  far- 
flung  adventure  nor  movements  of  the  great  wide  world 
but  the  intimate  relationships  of  the  family  on  their  own 
hearthstone.  I love,  too,  the  Keening  Woman,  No 
picture  in  all  Irish  or  Anglo  -Irish  literature  has  presented 
with  such  simple  but  surpassing  art  the  sorrows  of  the 
Women  of  Ireland.  In  every  generation  they  have  seen 
their  sons  rise  in  magnificent  if  unavailing  effort  against 
a power  that  beats  them  with  its  weight,  that  overreaches 
them  with  its  guile.  They  see  those  sons  stretched  in 
death;  their  hearts  break  with  sorrow  and  desolation,  but 
death  never  comes  to  release  them  from  their  pain.  ''  You 
poor  women,"  says  MacDara,  ''suffer  so  much  pain,  so 
much  sorrow,  and  yet  you  do  not  die  till  long  after  your 
strong  sons  and  lovers  have  died."  They  are  left  behind 
for  a higher  immolation,  a more  intense  pain  : 
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''  To  Speak  their  names  in  the  long  nights, 
The  little  names  that  were  familiar  once 
Round  their  dead  hearths.'' 

The  picture  of  Múirne  of  the  Keens  will  become  a National 
heritage.  ''  A tall,  spare  woman  she  was,  with  hair  as 
vdiite  as  the  snow  but  with  two  black  eyes  that  glowed 
like  embers  in  her  head.  At  times  she  would  be  knitting 
or  carding  as  she  crooned  quietly  to  herself  ; but  what  I 
most  often  sav/  her  doing  as  I passed  the  road,  was 
standing  in  the  doorway  and  gazing  away  east  and  west 
along  the  road  just  as  if  she  were  waiting  for  someone 
who  was  out  from  her  and  expecting  his  return  home/’ 
Nevertheless,  I think  I love  most  The  Mother.  Founded 
on  that  old  custom  of  the  Gaelthacht  for  Christm.as  Eve 
— the  open  door,  the  glowdng  hearth,  the  chair  beside, 
the  lighted  candle,  tokens  of  welcouie  and  hospitality, 
so  that  if  Maiy^  should  pass  the  w'ay,  she  should  not 
find  as  of  old  every  door  barred  and  bolted  against  her  ; 
founded  on  that  old  croon  of  the  women — Cronán  na 
Banaltra — ^learned  once,  it  was  said,  from  the  lips  of  Mary 
as  she  crooned  her  Child  to  sleep;  such  a story  could  only 
come  out  of  Gaelic  Ireland.  A tale  of  tw^o  houses  and 
one  Vvoman.  Barbara  of  the  Bridge's  house,  late  at 
night,  with  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  hum  of  the 
spinning  w^heels  and  the  crackling  of  the  fire  and  the  chirp 
of  the  cricket  and  the  quiet  talk  of  the  women  whose 
voices  made  harmony’'  with  the  hum  of  the  wheels  as  the 
voice  of  the  wind  muruiuring  through  the  rushes.  Máire's 
own  house  on  Christmas  Eve  in  the  silence  and  dr^ad  of 
the  midnight — the  door  is  open  and  she  kneels  in  tie 
shadov/,  listening,  ''  and  it  is  clear  to  her  thi-t  the  hills 
are  listening,  too,  and  the  stones  of  the  earth  and  the 
stairy  spaces  of  the  sk>."  And  the  woman  herself. 
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A long,  chaste  face  she  had,  with  smooth  broad  brow, 
and  black  hair  curling  in  long  tresses  from  her  head,  and 
gre3"  eyes  that  looked  at  }"ou  slov/  and  m^ild,  but  troubled 
and  sorrowful.”  One  great  anguish  swept  her  —no  child 
suckled  at  her  breast.  There  is  no  work  that  Pearse  has 
left  us — even  including  his  poetry — which,  to  my  mind, 
bears  stronger  upon  it  the  stamp  of  his  personality.  His 
gentleness  is  there,  his  spirituality  is  there,  his  hum^anity 
is  there.  With  him.  v;e  feel  as  never  before,  the  tears  of 
things.  The  traces  of  tears  are  on  the  cheeks  of  all  the 
characters  of  this  second  series  ; the  oppression  of  tears 
unshed  must  have  been  heavy  then  on  his  own  spirit. 


CHAPTER  V. 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

It  would  be  hard,”  says  Coilin  in  the  story  of  the  Keening 
Woman,  ''  not  to  listen  to  my  father  when  he  was  telling 
a story  in  this  way  beside  the  hearth.  He  was  a delightful 
storyteller.  I often  thought  that  there  was  music  in  his 
voice — sweet,  lonely  music,  such  as  is  in  the  harmonies 
of  the  organ  in  Tuami  Cathedral.”  So  with  Pearse.  If 
I am  asked  to  define  what  are  the  characteristics  of 
Patrick  Pearse,  Storyteller,  miy  answer  would  be  the 
characteristics  that  Coilin  found  in  his  father’s  voice, 
the  characteristics  the  people  of  Rosnageerach  found  in 
Brigid  of  the  Songs — the  characteristics  of  sweetness  and 
loneliness. 

With  regard  to  sweetness  first.  Just  as  if  real  sweetness, 
the  sv/eetness  of  sweetness,  is  to  pertain  to  a song,  it  must 
pertain  to  the  music  of  the  song,  the  sound  of  the  words 
and  the  quality  of  the  .singer’s  voice.  So,  if  real  sweetness, 
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the  sweetness  of  sweetness,  is  to  belong  to  Pearse’s 
stories,  it  must  belong  to  the  fall  of  the  words  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  lives  of  the  people  to  whom  these  sweet  words 
refer  in  the  second,  and  to  the  soul  of  the  writer  in  the 
third.  These  conditions  are  all  fulfilled  in  Pearse's 
stories. 

As  I have  already  said,  the  music  he  drew  from 
the  march  of  his  words  was  seldom  heard  in  Irish  prose. 
It  was  never  his  way  to  search  out  the  hard,  cross  word, 
the  difficult  involved  idiom.  His  preference  was  alv/ays 
for  simple  direct  speech.  Justness  of  expression,  beauty 
of  word  and  melod}"  of  sound  w^ere  all  he  sought.  There- 
fore, though  the  language  he  chose  is  common,  it  is  never 
commonplace  and  the  music  he  struck  from,  it  is  unusual 
and  weird.  The  sheer  beauty  of  his  place  nam.es  may  be 
noted  : Rosnageerach,  Moykeeran  ; the  very  names  of 
his  characters  sing  : íosagán,  Eoineen  na  nÉan, 

Brigid  na  nAmhran,  Múirne  na  gCaoine.  No 
translation  can,  of  course,  suggest  the  music  of  the 
original,  and  I shall  not  attempt  one.  I shall  but  refer 
to  the  passage  from  the  Mother  given  above,  or  the  excerpt 
from  The  Roads  given  over  and  pass  on  : — 

*Oo  f^dmlutyeAt)  *01  tíotiA*ó  au  Aic  *oe  óineAt  te^t- 
fotuif , potuf  *00  0Í  foluf  5|\éiue  foluf 
T)o  óoutiAic  fi  50  UAU-foaéip  buin  tiA  ^cpAun  iat> 

*oo|AóA  1 uA§Ai*ó  f péijAe  bui*óe-uAitrie.  Bí  pACA  fí  fpéi|\ 

Au  n*o^t  fin  ^Aoirhe  *00  b’Átuinu  téiti  í.  *Oo 

óuAt-d  fí  Ati  coifcéim  *00  tui5  fí  50  jAAib  *ouine  éi5iu 

A5  ce-dóc  ÓÚ1Ó1  Afiíof  ón  toó T)o  óuaLa 

fí  5teo  *oo  tíouA*ó  An  Áic  *oe  tuóc  Aipm.  T)o  óonuAic 
fí  Aijte  T)Oí\óA  ‘oiAblAi'óe  A^up  lí  tAnn  A|\m  pAObAlt^. 

50  nAirn‘oeAó  Ap  au  rriAC  m^ntA  A^up  *00  pcpACAt)  a 
óui*o  éA*OAig  X)e  A^up  *00  5AbA*ó  *oe  fciúppAíb  Ann  50 
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A CotAirm  ’riA  cofAi|\  Cf\ó  A5tif  ’ha  biotgoir.  ó rhAlAinn 
50  botiri  cfoige.  X)o  ctiii^eAt)  co|Aóirin  f pioriCA  a|a  a niuttAó 
rflO‘ÓAtflA1t  AtlfAtl  A^tlf  X)0  teA^At)  Cf«00  Ap  A JUAltHlti) 
A^tJf  T)’imt:ig  foiitie  50  C|\oig-triAtt  CjniAgÁriCA  beAtAó 
t)|\ÓriAÓ  A tU|AA1f  Ótm  CAtt)A|VÍ.” 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  sweetness  in  the  lives  of 
his  characters.  For  who  are  they  ? Need  I name  them  ? 
Little  children  like  Eoineen  and  Páraic  and  Brideen, 
Anthony  and  Cóilin,  and  Nora  Coil  Labhrais.  What  he 
wrote  of  Old  Mathias  was  ever  true  of  himself  : ''  Wonder- 
ful was  his  love  for  the  fairest  and  most  beautiful  thing 
which  God  has  created  ; the  pure,  white  soul  of  the 
child.”  It  was  to  know  that  soul  better  and  have  greater 
influence  in  shaping  its  destiny  that  he  founded  St.Enda’s. 

I am  conscious,”  he  sa^^s,  ''  of  one  motive  only,  nam.eb/, 
a love  of  boys,  of  their  v/ays,  of  their  society,  and  a desire 
to  help  as  many  boys  as  possible  to  become  good  m,en. 
To  me  a boy  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  living  objects.” 
And  when  dejection  came  down  on  him  in  the  end,  it  was 
no  suiall  compensation  when  he  could  VvTÍte  v/ith  perfect 
sincerity  : — 

Of  riches  or  of  store 
I shall  not  leave  behind  me 
(Yet  I deem  it,  O God,  sufficient). 

Only  my  name  in  the  heart  of  a child. 

But  the  beauty  and  the  purity  he  found  in  the  heart  of 
the  child,  he  found  also  in  the  heart  of  the  mother. 
Hardly  a tale  in  which  there  is  not  mention  of  mothers, 
and  not  a mention  but  is  full  of  love,  of  sympathy,  of 
compassion.  ''  God,”  he  says,  ''  loves  women  more  than 
men.  To  them  he  sends  the  greatest  sorrows,  but  on 
them  also  he  bestows  the  highest  joys.”  Joy  to  the 
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mother  of  the  “ Priest,”  joy  and  sorrow  together  to 
Jláire,  sorrow  to  the  lonely  mother  of  Eoineen,  sorrow 
unto  death  to  Múirne  of  the  Keens.  It  is  not  hard  to 
know  whence  Pearse  derived  the  deep  abiding  love  he 
felt  for  mothers. 

Notice  also  that  the  sounds  that  come  to  our  ears  from 
the  setting  of  the  stories  are  sweet,  sweet  if  sad.  Like 
Old  Mathias  himself  we  always  hear  if  we  but  attend 
” the  hollow  beat  of  the  waves  on  the  rock,  the  murmur 
of  the  stream  trickling  among  the  stones.  We  hear  the 
cry  of  the  heron  from  the  stony  beach,  the  lowing  of  the 
cows  from  the  pasture,  and  the  bright  laughter  of  the 
children  from  the  green.”  Onl}*  once  the  storm  is  rising 
and  the  great  breakers  crash  along  the  ^uore.  Again  and 
again  we  are  aware  of  the  raptures  of  th>  birds  in  the  little 
v/ood  ; the  thrush  is  busy  on  the  branch,  the  blackbird's 
cry  is  loud  till  evening,  the  swallows  gather  round  the 
ash -tree,  twittering  with  small,  thin  voices  before  the}^ 
fly  aw^ay  to  the  land  where  it  is  alw^ays  summer.  So 
too,  in  the  houses,  sv/eetness  everywhere.  ” You  would 
love,”  he  says,  ” to  be  in  Barbara -of-the-Bridge's  house 
listening  to  the  women  v/hile  their  voices  make  harmony 
with  the  hum  of  the  spinning  wheels,  like  the  voice  of 
the  chanter  through  the  drone  of  the  pipes,”  or  in  Eileen's 
house  as  she  waits  for  Eoineen  to  come  in.  '‘The  cricket 
stole  out  and  began  his  hearty  tuilts.  The  cow^s  came  home 
from  the  meadows,  The  hen  called  to  her  little  ones. 
The  blackbird  and  the  wren,  and  all  the  small  dwellers 
of  the  wood  went  to  rest.  The  drone  of  the  flies  and  the 
bleating  of  the  lambs  grew  quiet.  The  sun  sank  slowly 
till  it  was  close  to  the  horizon,  till  it  was  just  on  the 
horizon,  till  it  w^as  beneath  the  horizon.  A cold  wind 
blew  from  the  east  and  darkness  spread  over  the  land.” 
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But,  above  all,  I think  sweetness  wrapped  round  the 
soul  of  Pearse  when  writing  the  raost  of  those  tales.  He 
must  have  been  happy  and  at  rest  at  that  period  of  his  life. 
The  wine  of  youth  vv^as  in  his  veins,  and  though  the 
vinegar  of  its  dregs  was  later  at  his  lips,  he  had  not  to 
drain  it  yet  to  the  lees,  hove  v^as  aflame  in  his  heart, 
and  enkindling  his  imagination,  love  for  God,  and  love 
for  Ireland.  His  eyes  rested  on  beaut}'  and  love,  and 
self-abnegation.  Old  men  who  had  seen  the  Divine 
Infant,  mothers  v\^ho  had  spoken  v/ith  the  Virgin  Mary, 
children  v/ho  had  sported  with  íosagán,  those  were  his 
associates.  There  is  no  thought  of  the  soilure  of  the 
world,  except  in  the  Dearg  Daol  ; there  is  no  m.ention  of 
the  t}'ranny  of  the  Gall,  except  in  The  Keening  V/oman, 
His  mind  v/as  in  repose.  He  heard  God's  footfall  on  the 
quiet  hiUs,  he  recognised  God's  voice  under  the  starry 
spaces  of  the  sky  ; God  still  walked  the  earth  in  glory. 

I am  here  always,"  says  íosagán,  ''  I am  treading  the 
roads,  and  walking  the  hills  and  ploughing  the  waves." 
There  cam,e  a time  w^hen  his  thoughts  dwelt  only  on  the 
Passion  of  Christ  when  he  cried  in  anguish  like  MacDara 
“ He  has  revealed  His  face  to  me.  His  Face  is  teirible 
and  sweet  Maoilsheachlain.  I know  it  w^ell  now  . . . . 
His  name  is  suffering.  His  name  is  loneliness.  His  name 
is  abjection."  But  that  time  wras  as  yet  remote.  The 
sweetness  of  interior  peace  was  singing  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Patrick  Pearse,  Storyteller. 

If  sweetness  then  is  the  first  characteristic  of  these 
stories,  loneliness  is  the  second.  That  loneliness  is  in  tbe 
setting  of  the  stories  in  the  lives  of  the  people  and  as  it 
seems  to  me  in  an  especial  w^ay,  in  the  mind  of  Pearse. 

The  homeland  of  all  his  characters,  Rosnageerach,  is 
a little  remote  district  in  lar  Connacht,  on  the  shores  of 
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Galway  Bay,  where  it  fronts  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  mark  of  those  storms  is  over  all  the  land  : not  only 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  carved  out  into  headlands  and  inlets, 
into  islands  and  creeks,  but  that,  wherever  you  go  there, 
you  are  aware  of  the  booming  of  the  breakers  on  the  shore, 
or  the  croon  of  the  falling  tide  along  the  sandy  beach.  The 
Riders  to  the  Sea  have  relatives  in  every  cluster  of 
houses  there,  for  this  is  the  land  that  struck  rapture 
and  terror  and  poetry  from  the  soul  of  John  M.  vSynge. 
But  it  is  not  the  hardships  nor  the  cruelty  of  the  sea  that 
touched  Pearse  so  deeply , rather  the  loneliness  of  the  hills 
and  the  remoteness  of  the  glens.  He  turned  his  back  on 
the  w’ild  ocean  and  shaped  his  solitary  course  to  the 
houses  clustering  in  each  valley  and  mountain  hollow,'’ 
or  to  the  ''  single  cabins  perched  on  the  brow  of  the  hills,” 
there  to  talk  with  spent  old  men  and  with  lonely  mothers. 
For  lonely  in  themselves  are  his  friends  in  Rosnageerach. 
Jláire  loved  to  rise  and  ''  stand  for  long  whiles  under 
the  dew  of  night  urging  her  petitions  alone  to  the  black 
skies.”  Xora  Coil  Tabháris  often  thought  how  grand  it 
was  to  travel  on  and  on  like  a ” seabhac  siubhail  ” the 
roads  of  Ireland  before  her  with  her  face  to  them  and 
her  back  to  her  home  and  the  hardness  and  crossness 
of  her  owm  people.”  Eoineen’s  mother  sat  weeping 
by  the  fire  and  ''  she  saw  the  swallows  come  back  every 
summer,  but  her  boy  she  never  saw  darkening  the  door.” 
But  their  loneliness  is  as  nothing  to  the  terrible  loneliness 
of  Múirne  of  the  Keens.  Lonely  her  appearance,  lonely 
her  cabin,  lonely  her  thoughts,  lonely  the  journey  she 
took  upon  herself,  another  Jeannie  Deans — the  long 
roads  of  Ireland  from  Oughtefard  to  Dublin,  the  hard 
roads  of  England  from  Liverpool  to  London— but  lonely 
above  all  the  keens  she  sang.  ''  It  seems  to  me,”  said 
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the  small  boy,  ‘'that  the  loneliness  of  the  hills  at  dead  of 
night,  or  the  loneliness  of  the  grave  where  nothing  stirs 
but  the  flesh  worm,  was  in  that  music/' 

Loneliness,  too,  was  in  the  very  texture  of  the  mind  of 
Pearse,  not  that  loneliness  one  dreads,  but  that  sweet,  sad 
loneliness  that  the  righteous  feel  in  this  valley  of  tears. 
He  must  have  loved  to  be  alone,  making  his  own  high 
thoughts,  w^eaving  his  dreams,  and  though  his  later 
years  were  spent  in  closest  intercourse  with  men  of  action, 
the  heart  of  the  man  who  sat  there  at  the  head  of  the  table 
or  swayed  the  hearts  of  hundreds  by  his  winged  w^ords, 
was,  I think,  ever  solitary.  “ One  has  strange,  lonesome 
thoughts,"  sa}"s  MacDara,  “ when  one  is  in  the  midst 
of  crowds."  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  such  loneliness 
is  unhealthy  or  morbid  ; “ there  is  a kind  of  melancholy," 
says  Addison,  " or  rather  thoughtfulness  that  is  not 
disagreeable,"  or,  as  another  writer  puts  it,  “ there  is  a 
kind  of  m.elancholy  that  is  without  bitterness  or  pain. 
It  is  a vein  of  that  pleasure  which  does  not  express  itself 
by  merriment.  There  is  nothing  morbid  about  such 
melancholy  ; rather  it  is  healthful  and  noble."  Such  w'as, 
I deem  the  loneliness  of  Pearse  ; it  is  also,  I believe,  an 
essential!}'  Irish  quality  abiding  deep  beneath  an  external 
gaiety.  If  Pearse  loved  the  remote  place,  the  solitary 
person,  the  silence  of  night,  the  darkness  of  w'oods,  it  is 
the  sad  sweetness  of  such  persons  or  times  or  places  that 
attracted  him.  It  is  such  he  loves  to  reveal. 

So  sweetness  and  loneliness  are  the  two  most  character- 
istic qualities  of  Pearse's  stories.  Pie  had  a wonderful  love 
for  Ireland,for  her  pure,  noble  people,  for  her  fair,  glorious 
land.  But  it  is  not  the  ecstacy  of  love  he  shows,  nor  the 
laughter  of  love,  but  the  sorrow  and  the  loneliness  that 
are  at  the  heart  of  all  real  love.  The  love  he  gave  to 
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Ireland  is  the  love  the  mother  gives  to  her  son  whom  she 
sees  grow  up  destined  for  trouble  and  woe. 

O laughing  mouth  it  is  it  torments  me 
That  you  must  weep  ; 

O beautiful  face,  it  is  my  sorrow 
Your  beauty  must  fade.'" 

And  as  he  grew  in  experience  of  life  and  understood  the 
malice  of  the  deeds  of  men  and  the  quick  decay  of  the 
old  Irish  qualities,  the  sorrow  deepened  on  him,  the 
sweetness  and  the  loneliness  increased.  The  stories  of 
Pearse  are  like  the  Music  of  Ireland  ; they  are  most 
sweet  when  they  are  most  sad. 

There  is  a poem  which  he  wTOte  in  the  last  days 
in  Arbour  Hill  Detention  Barracks.  I cannot  do  better 
than  re-wTÍte  it  here;  so  perfectly  does  it  mirror  the 
essential  character  of  the  stories  and  the  mind  of  the 
author  when  he  wrote  them. 

The  beaut}"  of  the  world  hath  mad<e  me  sad. 

This  beauty  that  will  pass  ; 

Sometimes  my  heart  hath  shaken  with  great  joy 
To  see  a leaping  squirrel  on  a tree. 

Or  a red  ladybird  upon  a stalk. 

Or  little  rabbits  in  a field  at  evening 
Lit  by  a slanting  sun  ; 

Or  some  green  hill  where  shadows  drifted  by, 

Some  quiet  hill  where  mountain}  man  hath  sown 
And  soon  would  reap  ; near  to  the  gate  of  Heaven  ; 

Or  children  with  bare  feet  upon  the  sands 
Of  some  ebbed  sea,  or  playing  on  the  streets 
Of  little  towns  in  Connacht, 

Things  young  and  happy. 
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And  then  my  heart  hath  told  me  : 

These  will  pass. 

Will  pass  and  change,  will  die  and  be  no  more. 

Things  bright  and  green,  things  young  and  happ> , 

And  I have  gone  upon  my  way 
Sorrowful/’ 

In  these  lines  we  h?ve  revealed  to  us  in  body  and  soul, 
Patrick  H.  Pearse.  Storyteller. 
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